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“IF DESERTION and cruelty are added to the single 
cause for divorce in Canada—it will be so easy for a man 
who wishes to rid himself of responsibility to play up to 
these causes,”’ says ‘‘D.K.” in one of the many letters 
Chatelaine received following our recent article on the 
problems of divorce. 

“Why don’t women realize,’’ writes another woman, 
“that in any enlargement of the causes for divorce, 
the very foundations of our homes are being threatened? 
The rigid divorce law was made for women’s protection 
and it’s time we realized it!’ 

And still another, “Canada is away behind in its divorce 
rulings, and as a people we are shutting our eyes to con- 
ditions as they are. What’s the sense in maintaining a 
miserably unhappy pretence of a home? Surely children 
suffer more in such an atmosphere than if they were in 
serene and happy conditions with either parent 
probably married again.” 

So the discussion goes on. Such articles serve a valuable 
purpose in making men and women everywhere discuss 
them, and clarify their ideas. More challenging subjects 
are on the list for early issues. 


EQUALLY INTERESTING were the letters which dis- 
cussed Madame de Kiriline’s article on the quintuplets 
and their proposed state-mother. Says one western 
mother: “‘Do not the quintuplets deserve the love of their 
own mother? What else can make up for it? What is 
going to happen when they ask about it in later years? 
Obviously while they were in danger it was natural for 
them to be kept in incubators and cared for. Thousands 
of mothers of premature babies are separated from them 
for a little while. But why shouldn’t Mrs. Dionne have 
the delight and love of her children now they are well?” 
It’s a question echoed in many letters. 


“SO HERE we are, troubled and depressed; yet we say 
we’re middle-aged and glad of it. Are we fools or merely 
hypocrites?” 

It’s Sarah Addington doing the questioning. And she 
answers, too, in her very human little article “‘Forty-Five 
—and Glad of It!” Mrs. Addington is a very popular 
fiction writer; now she has turned her mind to the stuff of 
actual life. She has, to my mind, a heart-warming under- 
standing with what every woman feels. 


THIS MIDSUMMER issue carries stories Chatelaine is 
very proud to publish. They’re all vitally interesting, as 
you shall see. We’ve pretty well turned over the entire 
issue to fiction—for that’s the stuff to revel in on a hot 
and languorous afternoon. But lest you get too languor- 


ous, Annabelle Lee, in terse brief paragraphs, gives you 
some rules to remember about keeping attractive. Sum- 
mertime should be beauty time for every woman. And 
don’t think your family won’t appreciate your care! 

A group of famous names—names of people thoroughly 
trained in the art of writing fiction that will keep you 
deeply engrossed whatever the thermometer says—is 
behind the story line-up. Margaret Runbeck in “Candles 
Without Cake,” has a certain glamour to her style of telling 
about Linda and Peter and their strange love affair. 
Frank Bunce, who, as I told you last month, spent some 
time in Ethiopia, has the rollicking sense of masculine 
energy in his tale of the pretty newspaper girl, and her 
adventures in North Africa. 

If you’ve ever known intimately a girl who has fallen 
in love with a married man—or been that way yourself— 
you'll sense the reality behind Jess’s life in ‘‘Love Doesn’t 
Last.’ So often one condemns a girl for “‘letting herself’ 
be in love with a man who isn’t free. It’s a ridiculous 
phrase anyway. But it’s tragedy for the girl involved. 
And it happens times out of number. 


AS I WAS saying, how appreciative your family would be 
of the bother you went to for your appearance’s sake, I 
wished that “You Can’t Have Everything,” was to 
appear this month instead of next. It’s a beautiful ex- 
ample of what is happening to thousands of mothers who 
are everything they should be to their children—except 
careful of their own personal appearance. It may make 
you mad. But you’ll have to admit in your heart it’s 
true. Or else take a little more notice of how your adoles- 
cent children treat you. This story is coming in Septem- 
ber. 

So is our big new novel—by that round-the-world 
favorite, Clarissa Fairchild Cushman. Her story, to be 
published in book form after its appearance in Chatelaine, 
has its setting in the clash between the University group 
and the hard-riding, hard-living social set in a smart rid- 
ing club. 

“Will the Church Say Fight?” in the event of another 
war, is the compelling subject of a symposium of opinion 
from a number of prominent divines throughout Canada. 
You'll be surprised at the opinions expressed. The Hon. 
Harry Stevens has written for Chatelaine an article, ‘‘Gos- 
sip Over the Teacup,” that will make you want to talk 
about it. And plenty more, too, for Chatelaine is eagerly 
looking forward to autumn interests and activities. 
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[UNTIL SHE SMILES] 


ERE'S LOVELINESS and youth 
H —a vision to stop and 
hold the admiring eye. And her 
smile, when you see it, should put a final, flash- 
ing highlight upon that youthful charm and 
loveliness. 

But if it doesn’t... if her smile reveals a glimpse 
of dingy teeth and tender gums—how keen the 
disappointment—how quickly that loveliness dis- 


appears. 
“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
iS A SERIOUS WARNING 


Never ignore ‘pink tooth brush’’—never dismiss 
as trifling that warning “‘tinge of pink’’. When 








She evades closeups ... Dingy teeth and tender gums destroy 
her charm «. = She ignored the warning of “Pink Tooth Brush” 


you see it—see your dentist promptly. It can mean 
trouble—a serious gum disorder. But usually it 
only means gums robbed of exercise and work— 
the victims of our modern soft foods—gums that 
will quickly respond to the healthful stimulation 
of Ipana and massage. 

Today, dental science repeatedly stresses the 
threat to our gums of our modern soft food menus. 
Gums grow flabby and tender simply because they 
Mever get enough vigorous exercise to keep 
them healthy. And modern dental practice turns 
naturally to Ipana Tooth Paste and massage to 
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Gil with Glamour 


supply the exercise they need 
—the stimulation they must 
have. 

For Ipana is especially made to benefit your 
gums as well as clean your teeth. When you use it, 
you'll feel your gums grow livelier, firmer, more 
resistant. New circulation brings them new life. 
They feel better. They look better. 

Change today to this simple, easy routine. Give 
your gums the advantages of this better care. Keep 
‘‘pink tooth brush”’ a stranger. Keep the really 
serious gum diseases far in the background. Build 
better oral health, find new beauty in your smile, 
make yourself a more attractive person—with 
Ipana and massage. 
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Linda was almost afraid to look; but sure enough, lights twinkled in No. 
13, and up went the stairs like gay notes on the score of a love song. 


duced to each other, Linda said frankly they'd 
have to choose between her and Peter. 

“You can’t have us both, darlings,”’ she said 
sternly. ‘So just make up your minds which of us means 
the most to you.” 

“We choose you both,” Tommy said stubbornly, 
looking at Tillie his young wife. ‘“You’re the two grand- 
est people we've ever known and there’s no sense in your 
not liking each other.” 

“Well, we don’t,” Linda said flatly. ‘And that is 
that. For ever.” 

“There’s no such thing as for ever,”” Tommy said. 

“No, I suppose not,” she said wistfully. Someone 
once had said, ‘‘Linda, my darlingest, this love is for 
ever.” And that for ever had lasted three years. ‘‘No, 
there’s no such thing as for ever,”’ she said aloud to 
Tommy. But that didn’t change her decision. Either 
herself or Peter; they’d have to choose. 

The whole lopsided affair had been queer. It had 
even started queerly one snowy night last winter—the 
night Linda came home from Paris, looking indecently 
prosperous with the rest of the world pulling in its belt 
and making a virtue of patches. But all Linda’s patches 


A FTER ALL their trouble in getting them intro- 


were on her heart, and hearts, that season, weren’t being 
worn. 

There was nobody to meet her at the station, for new 
friends hadn’t yet crashed through her suddenly famous 
signature to Linda herself, and old friends were too 
awed by her success to get past it. No matter how fond 
they’d been of her, they weren’t giving anybody a chance 
to say they were capitalizing on knowing Linda 
Lawton. (Pride was a stiff collar in those days.) 

So she arrived unmet, except for a messenger with 
three telegrams—one from the man in South America 
who wanted to marry her, one from her agent saying her 
drawings which should have preceded her from Paris, 
hadn’t arrived, and where in heck were they; and the 
last from a manufacturer of toothpaste, offering her a 
large bonus if she’d scrawl across one of her drawings 
“Smile by Perlipaste.” 

Behind the messenger boy were three porters and the 
best-looking taxi-driver in the city. That was her recep- 
tion committee, and she wanted to burst into tears from 
loneliness and neglect. But she held her chin a little 
higher, like one of her own drawings, and hugged her 
kolinsky closer around her very elegant hips. 

Everything in the city looked deceptively the same. 
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THESE HAPPY BRIDES 
CAN HELP YOU 
WITH THEIR 
CLOTHES -ECONOMY 
SECRETS 






“| MAKE most of my own 
clothes,” says Mrs. Gager Wasey. 
“And I care for them, too. By 
insisting on Luxable materials, 
I reduce the ‘upkeep.’ Silks, 
cottons, linens and knitted 
things, too, have been Luxed 
dozens of times and they still l Z 
look marvelous! I spend half _ \ . 
what my friends do—yet they’re“/ y L \\ 
always giving me compliments.” g co 





MRS. JOHN KIP ROLLINSON (right) says 
a Luxable wedding dress is a grand idea. 
“It makes a perfect evening gown all 
season long and Lux keeps it always 
lovely. New clothes all the time are just 
too expensive. But mine always look 
new, thanks to Lux! Often things that 
cost ever so little are the ones people 
rave about most.” 

All these smart brides prove that you 
needn’t spend lots of money on clothes. 
If they’re cleverly planned and charm- 
ingly fresh--as Lux keeps them—they’re 
sure to be the center of attention. 







PROUD OF BARGAINS, Mrs. 
B. A. Burke (left) and Mrs. S. L. 
Rossant (right) pick up smart, 
inexpensive clothes that are 
Luxable. They find Lux saves 
expensive washing failures— 
cuts the cost of upkeep, keeps 
even their most amazing bargains 
looking grand for perfect ages. 
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E KNOW HOW to stretch 
\ our clothes dollars,” these 
happy brides say. 


“We shop for fabrics that 
water alone won’t hurt. Then a 
whisk through Lux keeps them 
sparkling as new. We never risk 
cake-soap rubbing or soaps with 
harmful alkali. These may spoil 
the lovely newness of silks and 
cottons—fade colours —shrink 
woollens. Lux has no harmful al- 
kali. Safe in water, safe in Lux!” 


FOR THAT MILLION-DOLLAR 
LOOK THAT Pee. 
MEN ADMIRE— j 
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“‘Ambidextrous rather,”’ Linda remarked, sententiously. 
“It was just fate,’” Tommy said soulfully. ‘‘He happened 


in here one night—something like yourself—looking for 
somebody else, and we got talking. One thing led to 
another, and a couple of weeks ago he sent for me to lay 
out an advertising campaign.” 

‘And darned if he didn’t like it!’ Tillie said wonderingly. 
“Well, it’s a small world.”” But Linda wasn’t paying much 
attention to this industrial fairy tale. Linda was looking 
around the precious little shabby room and thinking about 
the people who used to live there. Noticing this, Tommy 
said: 

“We’ve often wondered about them. What kind of 
ducks were they, anyway?” 

“Darling ducks,” Linda told him. ‘The kind of ducks 
I’d change places with, and throw away everything I’ve 


ever really worked for.” 

“We found littl@notes 
they left each other, 
tucked here and there,” 
Tillie said. ‘One in the 
cupboard, which must 
have beeh bare when it 
was written.” 

“Probably was,” Linda 
admitted. “But even 
so.” 

“‘Another one had 
slipped down behind the 
bedroom radiator. “I 
suppose I had no busi- 
ness reading it. But 
they must have been 
darlings.” 

“They were,” said 
Linda. ‘The dearest 
darlings I’ve ever known, 
both of them.” 

“Sound pretty fond of 
them,’”’ Tommy said. 

“I was. I loved them 
better than any people 
on earth,” Linda told 
them earnestly. But she 
did not tell them that it 
was she, Linda Lawion, 
who broke up their mar- 
riage. She could not tell 
them that. 


AND SHE never did 
tell them, although the 
three became very good 
friends in the next few 
weeks. Tommy and 
Tillie often said it was 
quite like fate, her run- 
ning into them that 
night, looking for some- 
body else. 

“Lucky break for us 
that your darned old 
pals had moved away,” 
Tommy said. “You're 
about our most luxurious 
possession, darling.’’ And 
they were her shabbiest 
possession, and her most 
cherished because they 
reminded her of a shabby 
dear life that was gone. 
“But this isn’t ever 
going the way the first 
one went,” she. said 
penitently. “Not if I 
ever can help it. But 
when things begin to 
crack, can anyone help?” 

But she watched over 
their marriage protect- 
ingly, like a gardener 
with one bulb. She kept 
her bright eye alert for 
anything — dragons or 
germs, or other girls or 
men—which might dam- 
age the marriage of Tillie 
and Tom. She knew all 
the dangers and all the 
danger signals, and not 
one could get past her. 

Now that Tommy’s 
sky once more had a sun 
in it, Tillie began men- 
tioning her own ambi- 
tions. It seemed, heaven 
forbid, that she had 
always wanted to act. 
She’d been marvellous in 
the Varsity dramatic society, everybody said. A man wrote 
her a letter from Montreal, saying if ever she wanted to go 
professional, to look him up. What did Linda think? 

Linda thought plenty, but had the grace not to say 
much of it. 

“Seeing you so independent and wonderful makes me 
wonder sometimes,” Tillie said wistfully. 

“Don’t wonder, darling,’’ Linda warned. ‘That way lies 
trouble. Just be happy the way you are.” 

“T am, of course,”’ Tillie said. “‘But after all, I’m entitled 
to some life, too.” 

“The depression’s over; that’s all that’s the matter with 
you,” Linda pointed out. “So now ambition will rear its 
ugly head, not to mention its ugly offspring.” 

It was comforting, nevertheless, to see Tillie, whom 
Linda envied so tragically, envying her a little. 
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“Well, let her envy me, so long as she doesn’t do any- 
thing about it,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘But if ever she starts 
to copy, me, I’ve got to tell her the dreary truth.” 

They Were so proud of her, their Linda Lawton, so beau- 
tiful and talented, and with such a lot of money. And all 
made by herself, too, out of that bunch of pencils that 
looked’ no more expert than a good little schoolgirl’s. 
Pencils, and an thstinct for chic, and the skill for drawing 
fashion ladies fésembling nobody more than herself, long- 
limbed and lazy-eyed, 


BUT LIKE all happy people, Tommy and Tillie weren’t 
content until they had tried to induce Linda to use their 
own recipe for happiness. After only a few months of 
friendship, Linda saw they were getting crafty about her. 
She could see they had talked it all6ver, and were going to 
be very clever about it. 

“Darling, we want you to meet a man,” Tillie said 
innocently. 

“T did meet a man. No good came of it.” 

“No, listen. This is different.” 

“This is the only man we know who could afford to meet 
you,” Tommy said. “Matter of fact, you owe him some- 
thing, because the first thing you ever did was to drink his 
sherry.” 

“Did I? When was that?” Linda had forgotten for the 
moment. 

“He’s the guy with the signature,’”” Tommy said, excit- 
edly. “That was a funny day, Linda. Two nicest things 
that ever happened to us happened that day—you, and 
Pete giving me that contract. That day was sort of like 
fate to us.” 

“So now you want to mess us up with that fate,” she 
grinned at him. 

“No kidding,” Tommy said earnestly. ‘‘He’s a great guy, 
and you ought to know each other.” 

“I’m suspicious of great guys,” she said. “Because I 
don’t like his name, Pete, indeed!” 

Tillie said very solemnly. ‘“‘What you need is love in 
your life.” 

“Or more spinach,” Linda said. 

“‘What’s the matter with love?”” Tommy said as belliger- 
ently as if he’d invented it. 

“Love’s okay,” Linda said, with a faint trace of serious- 
ness. “It’s just that I’m lucky at cards.” 

“You just don’t know,” Tillie said. ‘I’ve been watching 
you, Linda Lawton.” 

“Listen, children. I know quite a lot about this love 
business. I found love half-starved and homeless once, and 
I took him in and fed him up and got a nice shiny leash for 
him, and what did he do but turn around and bite my 
hand.” 

“Maybe you tried to tame him,” Tommy said. 

“Nope,”’ Linda admitted. ‘‘He tried to tame me.” 

“But anyway,” Tillie started again, waving her hand to 
dispense with all this inferior brand of Noel Cowardism.” 
“About Pete. We think he’s grand. He’s coming to 
dinner some night, and we’re not taking no for an answer 
from you, Linda.” 

“Does he know he’s meeting me?” Linda asked curiously. 

“Well, not exactly,” they admitted guiltily. ‘You 
see—”’ 

“I thought so!” Linda said. ‘“He’s probably a nice 
contented person like myself, and you demented love birds 
are just trying to drag us into a lot of wasted time.” 

“No, darling,” Tillie said soothingly. 

“‘We’ll yawn in each other’s faces.” 

“‘Well, go ahead and yawn,” Tommy said. “Lotta good 
romance begins with a yawn.” 

“And practically all of it ends with one,” Linda said. 
“No, darlings. Love is the seamy side of your Linda, and 
I’d rather not have you see it.” 

But there was no eluding them. For the very next time 
she came to dinner, there, scowling at their name above 
the doorbell, was a tall man. Linda stopped, and he 
straightened up and looked at her a long moment. They 
stared and found nothing at all to say. And then, recover- 
ing, Linda laughed. 

“Well, we’re trapped at last,” she said. ‘I suppose 
you're the wonderful man Tillie has designs on?”’ 

‘And you are the beautiful and clever, the one altogether 
dear.” 

“Well, hardly that,” she said modestly, just to sound 
unfluttered. Then she felt herself getting angry, since that 
was the only emotion decency permitted here. 

“You could have prevented this,”’ she said. ‘After all, I 
saw them first. They're mine, and you please keep away.” 

“TI saw them first,” he said coldly. “I came up here 
looking for some friends of mine. And then I got acquainted 
with them—” 

“You did not,” Linda denied childishly. ‘J did that. 
You're only copying what I did, to annoy me.” 

“How could I want to annoy you,” he asked reasonably, 
“when I didn’t even know you?” In spite of her staring, she 
was only now beginning to see him clearly in the dim 
hallway. His mouth, she saw now, was very tired-looking 
and hurt, as though it had smiled at a great many not-very- 
funny jests. His eyes had an arrow of wrinkles at each 
corner. {Continued on page 20} 
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Out of the corner of her eye, she saw the white-mustached 
florist in the Plaza who had once given her a gardenia, 
because she had looked at it so hungrily, wearing his same 
faded blue smock. Her old newsboy, his eye stumbling over 
her without recognizing her, disguised as a prosperous 
woman of the world, was two years older; that was all the 
difference she could note. Maybe she had only imagined 
the miles and months between those heartbreaking old days 
and this very shiny chromium moment. Time doesn’t pass, 
says the French philosopher; only we pass. 

Well, Linda had passed a lot in the last two years—steps 
leading down and steps leading up, doors opening and 
closing, and one door closed for ever; tears, wept and 
unwept, and a great many silver shekels of laughter thrown 
down on life’s bargain counter. 

And now, this snowy night, she was home again, and 
those unbelievably soignée bags deferentially borne by the 
three porters, were hers; and that long-legged, chic shadow 
striding beside her across the floor of the terminal, was 
hers, too, and her name was signed expensively to the 
smartest pages in the smartest fashion magazines. So she 
was back, famous, but the only people who noted the 
moment, were a man. far away in South America, a large- 
nosed little agent at that moment cursing her under his 
breath and remembering to have flowers sent to her at the 
Ritz, and the frantic maker of Perlipaste for the teeth. 

Tenderly her reception committee stowed her in the 
cradled depths of the taxi; tenderly they took her generous 
tips and bowed themselves off, wondering who she was. 
The best-looking taxi man got in, and unctuously extended 
his ear for orders. 

“No. 13 Spoffard Lane,’”’ she said, before she realized she 
was saying it out loud§ But was there such a place. . . 
any more? Maybe she was a little delirious from fatigue 
and the excitement of coming back. Of course she must 
lean forward and say, whimsically, that she meant the 
Ritz. Imagine saying No. 13 Spoffard Lane when you 
mean the Ritz! Like saying clovers when you mean orchids, 
shoe buttons when you mean diamonds, love when you 
mean luxury. 

Well, how about just driving past and looking up at the 
windows? And then she’d just go on to the Ritz like a good 
girl; arid behave herself. No more sentiment, no more 
nonsense; she’d had all that out with herself months ago. 

Now they were in the little street and nothing on it was 
changed. Lovers with milk bottles and tall paper bags 
were hurrying along, laughing. A kiddie-car where there 
used to be a baby carriage . . . Sure enough, high up in 
Number 13, the little light winked, and up went the stairs 
like gay notes on the score of a love song. The little green 
door needed painting; but then it had always needed 

“T’ll just speak to them,”’ she said to herself, feeling her 
forgotten heart thumping as it had not since last she 
climbed those stairs. She lifted the shabby knocker and 
waited. A long pause behind that door, as though lovers 
were looking for a place to land after a flight in a kiss. 
Then it opened. 

Buta strange girl looked out, a girl in an apron not much 
bigger than a soupcon of whipped cream. She had a sprig 
of parsley-in her dark hair, and her eyes were still laughing 
from something said in that silly little room beyond. 

“Oh,”’ Linda said, ‘‘I was looking for someone else . . . 
who used to live here.” 

“All the people who used to live here have moved,”’ said 
the dark-eyed girl good-naturedly. “‘And we are liable to 
move ourselves, because my wonderful husband has just 
got a man’s name on a dotted line, believe it or not.” 

“Oh,” said Linda. ‘Then that accounts for the parsley 
in the’hair.” And the two girls, who were kinswomen on 
sight, laughed in precisely the same language. 

“Maybe you could tell me where they moved to,”” Linda 
said, for the sheer delight of being here a moment longer. 

The dark-eyed girl called over her shoulder for the very 
luxury of consulting that invisible, omniscient male in the 
living room, who was no doubt still ga-ga from getting that 
squirming name impaled on a dotted line. ‘““Tommy, did 
we ever hear where those people moved fo?’ Tommy came 
out, holding his pipe in his hand and looking very masterful 
and gay. He was exactly what the little parsley-wearer 
would have for a “wonderful husband,” very young and 
irresponsible looking, but with an exclamation mark of 
amazement already frowned into his forehead. 

“Can't say where they did go fo,” he said, looking 
approvingly at Linda. 

“I’ve just come home from Paris,” she said. ‘They 
didn’t come to meet me. I thought maybe I’d stay here 
with them a day or so. I’ve a lot of luggage downstairs.” 

“Too darned bad,’”” Tommy said. ‘Wish I could help 
you, lady. We’ve often wondered about those people. Long 
quiet evenings at home, you know. We haven't been able 
to afford much amusement, except wondering about this 
and that.” They all laughed, understandingly. 

“They left a sort of bunny in the closet,”” Mrs. Tommy 
said helpfully. “Stuffed, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” Linda said. “Maybe I could take it to 
them.” 

“Well, you could,” Tillie said reluctantly. “But the fact 
is, we've got very fond of him. He grows on one.” 










Illustrated by 
Joseph Nussdorf 


“They always said that if they 
ever broke up—which looked ex- 
tremely unlikely—that I was to 
have custody of the bunny,” Linda 
said with a warm grin at them. They 
were so young and so utterly right, 
living here in No. 13 Spoffard Lane, 
where those two darlings who were 
now lost for ever to her, had once 
been so happy. 

“Well, if my friends aren’t living 
here, I’m glad you are,” she said impulsively. “It’s such a 
silly sweet place, it needs just the right people.” 

“Come in a moment,” said Mrs. Tommy, whose name 
turned out to be Tillie. ‘‘We’ve just got three sherries to 
celebrate the dotted line.” 

“Three?” Linda cocked one lovely eyebrow. 

“One for each of us, and one for the guy with the signa- 
ture,”” Tommy said. “‘We’ll let you have his drink.”” So 
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"| could pretend. But what's the 

use?" said Linda, bitterly. ‘This is 

a man | don't want to know. So 

I'm leaving. You can decide which 
of us you want." 


Linda went in, and very solemnly they drank themselves 
extravagant toasts, because, for separate reasons, they were 
all a little mad tonight. 

“To the guy with the signature,” Linda said, holding her 


glass high. “Long may he wave.” 

“My client,” Tommy said reverently, and you could see 
the words were headier than the wine. “A prince and a 
fairy godmother all in one,” 
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car. “Maybe just as well you didn’t try to drive down.” 

7 couldn’t.” 

The Markley house stood at the head of a sharp rise. To 
a mite of a woman, used to paved boulevards, looking down 
from the top it would seem like the jumping-off place. She 
must have come on it from the high side, south. Hardly 
any travel on that road lately. Night had fallen. The 
Markley place had been empty for years. What. 
what—the doctor got out to wipe his windshield again. 

‘Mean walking, too,”’ he observed, climbing back into 
shelter. 

“It was dark,” she said, “but I could see the lights in 
town. When they began to go out, I ran. Finally, there 
was only one left.” 

The doctor clicked his tongue against the roof of his 
mouth. Suppose, now, he had taken Lizzie Stoner at her 
word and gone to bed? 
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A FEEBLE light burned in the Markley kitchen. It came 
from a pocket flashlight lantern, the batteries now almost 
exhausted. Dr. Barnes ducked back out of the door and 
returned with a fancy new one somebody had given him, 
in case he should be stalled out on the road some night. 
Looked like a lantern. You could turn a switch and the 
light came out the top and made a respectable amount of 
illumination. The doctor flicked his handkerchief over it 
proudly and turned in apology to the young woman. 

She hadn’t noticed. She was standing at the foot of a cot 
bed set up to one side of the room. On it spraddled the body 
of an extraordinarily tall man. A bandage with a dark 
stain was wrapped about his head above high cheek bones, 
a large, aquiline nose, and a mouth gone lax now in stupor. 
The doctor picked up the lantern and held it closer. 

“I saw the house,” repeated the girl. “I thought there 
might be some way I could get on to town. I was standing 
at the door. . and I heard. = 

The doctor’s boot touched the hard metal of a gun. He 
pushed it unobtrusively farther beneath the concealing 
curtain of a blanket. 

“Young Willis Markley,” he said in a tone of speculation. 
“Haven’t seen him since he was gangling nineteen; but 
that’s who it is, sure as anything.” 

She returned to her impatience at their first meeting. 
“Is he—” she began, and finished 
with a long shiver. 

“No,” the doctor answered short- 
ly. ‘“Couldn’t wheeze like that.” 

He held up the lantern for a bet- 
ter examination of the kitchen. 
Except for the tumbled bed and a 
batch of papers on the table it was in 
order. Desolately in order. Possessed, 
but unlived in, property. The air 
was chill, though not so chill as it 
might have been. Going over to the 
square cook stove, he found it still 
warm to the touch. In the woodbox 
behind it were two sticks of firewood 


Ay and a few dry chips. He laid a small 


fire and lit it with a match from a 
wall pocket beside the kitchen safe. 
All the while he felt the girl’s sharp, 
questing eyes upon him, but gave 
no sign. A body had to think things 
out. He tasted the water in a pail on 
a table sink [Continued on page 38} 
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NIGHT CALL 


It led through the impenetrable blackness 


to a man’s despair and a woman’s secret 


ky SHIRLEY 


HE WIND tore at the walls of the house as if it had 

a mind to rip it from its foundations. But it couldn’t 

do that. Dr, Barnes sipped securely at his glass of 

warm toddy, passed his fingers over the pleasant 
dampness of his mouth and ruddy cheeks, blinked at a 
roaring fire of birchwood and settled himself with a curious 
burrowing wriggle deeper into the hollows of a hideous old 
black leather chair. 

“It’s coming on to sleet now,”’ Lizzie Stoner informed him, 
standing purposefully in the door. ‘“‘Why don’t you turn 
in? 

“Now, what’d be the use,” the doctor squirmed some 
more, “‘in my taking off my clothes a night like this? Just 
have to get up and into them again.” 

He meant that the worse the weather the more certain 
were women on outlying farms to feel labor pains, or old 
folks to fall down and break their hip bones or children to 
have croup or—Lizzie Stoner did not argue the question. 

“A body’d think,” was all she said, “you’d take what 
rest you could.” 

A body wouldn’t think anything of the sort, really, 
looking at that squat, sot old figure in the black leather 
chair. He had one ear cocked toward the doorbell this 
minute, waiting. He’d be downright disappointed if some 
ailing somebody didn’t rout him out. He waved his toddy 
glass in dismissal of his housekeeper; and Lizzie, with a 
shrug of her thin, high shoulders, took herself off to bed 
upstairs. 

The wind howled. The sleet slapped at the windows. The 
fire hissed as an occasional gust stopped the draft and 
allowed a spoonful or so of icy water to descend the broad 
chimney. The doctor sucked at his toddy and dozed, his 
mind subconsciously a chart of upland forests, rocky farms, 
ditched roads about lonely houses. Asleep, most every- 
body—it was getting on toward midnight in the village; 
but inevitably somewhere a night lamp burned. Perhaps 
one had just been lighted. 

Still not properly awake, he found himself on his feet in 
the centre of the room. Far back in the house tinkled the 
echo of a bell. The doctor shook himself. It was funny. 
Asleep and all, he’d heard that bell as clearly as anything. 
So had Lizzie Stoner, he’d be bound; but she must have 
been clear to bed, for she didn’t come down. 

It had been a shaky sound. A woman or a child or a man 
badly frightened. For a moment after he had opened the 
door Dr. Barnes couldn’t tell which. 

“Come in!” he said sharply. “Come in out of the wet, 
why don’t you?” 

lt was a woman. Her stature, hardly over five feet, had 
fooled him into thinking she might be a child. Her head 
was like a boy’s. She pulled off a tight fur cap as she stepped 
into the hall and her hair was cropped close. She was a 
woman only by the tremble of her lips and the folds of her 
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dark brown fur coat, glistening with particles of frozen 
snow. The doctor knew instantly that it was an unusual 
coat. He was thankful that Lizzie Stoner was in her gown 
and would stay upstairs. 

“I can’t stop,” said the woman breathlessly as the doctor 
closed the door behind her. She spoke like the resorters in 
the coast towns two hundred miles away. “You are a 
doctor?” She looked uncertainly at the wrinkled, dumpy 
man against the door and he shook down a trouser leg as 
he nodded. 

Not a pretty woman. Homely, to be honest. A small, 
pinched face with the uncompromising, short, straight hair. 
She’d be skinny as a cat under that coat. Furtive, slanting 
dark eyes. He didn’t like the look of them. A dilation of 
the pupils that went before madness. Temporarily, how- 
ever, what had put that look on the small, pinched face 
had been arrested. She was now frightened by something 
immediate and outside herself. 

“Can you come—right away?” she insisted. 

“Where to?” snapped the doctor. 

“I don’t know. I mean—it’s a house about,” she pushed 
back her left sleeve to consult a wrist watch that sparkled 
under the hall lamp, “‘five miles, I guess.” 

“You walk?” 

“Tran.” She saw his eyes curious on her coat and shook 
her head impatiently. “‘My car—I was out of gas. I got 
off the road—and the storm—and this house—I stopped 
to ask for help—oh, does it matter? There’s a man. He’s 
horribly hurt. He may be dead. He shouldn’t have been 
left, but what could I do? I saw lights down in the valley 
and so—” 

The doctor padded past her toward the stand with the 
hot drink on it beside his chair. 

“No, please,” she begged. ‘‘We must hurry. I’ll show 
you the road. I marked every turn of it, walking. The 
house is part stone and part timber.” 

“Markley place,” grunted the doctor, his gaiter boots 
already pulled on. ‘‘You’d be better for a toddy.”’ 

“No. . . please.” 

“Come on, then. Car’s in a shed out back.” 

Going through the rear door, he thought of calling to 
Lizzie Stoner that he was off. Then he thought why should 
he? She’d be leaning over the rail up there as sure as shoot- 
ing. She’d heard every word he had, knew as much as he 
did. He’d be back before she had a chance to talk to any- 
body. She wouldn’t, anyhow, unless he gave her the word 
that she could. One thing, she hadn’t seen the fur coat. 
He’d be saved that amount of pestiferous questioning. 

The engine of his coupé sputtered mutineusly. 

“Get along there!” he said, ramming his foot on the 
starter. He always talked to his motor. Had to pretend it 
was alive or he never could have got used to doing without 
a horse. He cast an eye sideways. The woman was a tight 
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A hard little piece. The doctor 
fe!t her eyes screwing into him 
all through his examination 
of the wounded young man. 





knot inside the fur coat, her face a midgin smear of white 
in the darkness. 

“Husband?” 

“I never saw him before. . 

“Ts! Get along there.” 

“Wait. You turn here—oh, you do know?” 

“Said I knew, didn’t I?” 

It was a good five miles out to the Markley place. The 
road was narrow and gullied and steep. Three times the 
doctor got out on pretext of cleaning his windshield, but 
really to make sure that he wouldn’t bog down in a new 
ditch ahead. 

‘Mean road,”’ he said once, as he climbed back into the 


. I am a stranger here.” 
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informed Shirley, as he passed. ‘I must get that battle story off 
today.” 

Gibby looked at Stemme; Stemme looked at Gibby. 

“‘He must get that story off. Today!’’ Gibby breathed, in awe. 

“Yeah. When it takes three days to clear any story from Addis, 
even when your permits are in order,’’ Stemme said. 

Shirley had heard. Color came up into her face. ‘‘Well, at least 
he’s trying to do something,” she said, with vigor, looking at 
Johnny. ‘“He’s not degenerated to a mere barfly.” She turned 
away, Swishingly. “I’m going along. I have a story to get off, 
too.”” 

“Wait a minute and I'll put on shoes and go with you,” Johnny 
said patiently. “After all, there are certain things to be done before 
you can put anything on the air, and I might be able to help you 
some, even if I have degenerated to a mere barfly.” 

He was back in three or four hours, and in that time he had 
managed not only to get her and Bentley’s stuff filed, but also 
achieved the impossibility of arranging decent accommodations for 
Shirley with one of the four or five European families hanging on 
in the town. Johnny had a way of getting impossible things done, 
though it is doubtful if she appreciated that. His methods were 
efficient but unspectacular; and then, he did not talk very enthusi- 
astically about himself. And most women under fifty take men at 
the man’s own valuation. 

We were all curious, of course, about Bentley’s story. Johnny 
remained noncommittal, but Gibby had a line for it. 

“A great deal was said about Your Correspondent, though I can’t 
say that I got a very convincing picture of any battle,”’ he informed 
us; which gave us a rough idea. 


BY THAT evening we had the hotel tidied, as miuch as any such 
place can be, and ventured to ask Shirley over for dinner. Bentley, 
in incredible evening clothes and stiff-bosomed shirt, was our guest 
also, and he relieved the rest of us of the necessity for manufacturing 
conversation by the simple expedient of doing all the talking 
himself. In fairness, however, it must be said that he did well at it. 
He had the born raconteur’s, or the practised liar’s, trick of weaving 
himself deftly into a pattern of large events of unquestioned 
historical accuracy, and the born raconteur’s, or the practised liar’s, 
gift of making everyone else in the story, including war lords and 
presidents, seem just a bit dim and shabby beside the glamorous 
figure of himself. Shirley, naturally, gave him all her attention and 
her arm when she left to return to her lodgings; leaving Johnny to 
trail along upstairs to bed with the rest of us. 

That offended Gibby. It was an affront to his English sense of 
the fitness of things. “‘Why on earth,’”’ he demanded irritably of 
Johnny, as we sat on the edge of our beds smoking a nightcap 
cigarette, “‘would you let a big wind like Bentley walk off with your 
girl?” 

Johnny quivered. It looked for a moment as if he might rise and 
plant a punch on Gibby’s nose; which is probably what Gibby had 
expected. But he controlled himself and sat still, smoking, his 
eyes masked. 

“Shirley does mean quite a bit to me, even though I didn’t want 
her to come here,”’ he said at last. “I’ve never pinned her down to 
anything definite, but I’d rather thought that when I got through 
with this, I might try to persuade her to quit newspaper work and 
set up housekeeping somewhere. But if she prefers Bentley—well, 
that’s quite understandable. I’m not at all sure that he isn’t 
perhaps the better man for her. I happen to know he’s very wealthy 
and mildly famous; if I remember rightly, he’s written a book or 
two of the personal experience kind that were rather well received. I 
just write for the newspapers and battle for okays on my expense 
accounts. You can’t wonder, can you, that she’d walk off with 
him?” 

Gibby’s nose crinkled in disgust. He tossed down his cigarette 
and fell into bed. ‘“There’s no fool like a young fool,’’ he remarked 
from the loftiness of his forty-three years, and pulled a disreputable 
covering up over his head. A moment later, he uncovered it to say 
vengefully: ‘‘He’ll have another book or two of personal experience 
to write soon. Yesterday, you know, he was in a battle, and to- 
morrow he’s going to fly over the lines.” 

Cochoran sat straight up. “‘He what?” he asked. Cochoran had 
been vainly trying for two months to get permission to do a bit of 
flying himself. 

“He’s going to fly over the lines in a plane he had shipped down 
to Dire Dawa. I heard him say so. Confidentially to Shirley.” 

We grinned, appreciating the humor of this, as we too tucked 
ourselves in. The joke lost its point next morning, however, when 
the drone of an airplane, cutting through a hullabaloo from below, 
brought us all leaping out of bed. We rushed outside; noting with 
a nose for possible sidelights to the story, that half the town’s 
population, including the host of our hotel, were racing toward the 
silly dugouts they had constructed against possible air raids. A 
splendid biplane was approaching from the west. Passing over us 
it dipped low, and as he looped the loop, the pilot waved a dramatic 
hand over the side. 


“Bentley!” Gibby gasped. 

There was a silence as the plane, still stunting, faded to east- 
ward. Then someone asked, in amazement: “How on earth did he 
manage to get clearance?” 

Cochoran gestured toward the town hall, from which a batch of 
native policemen had swarmed. Quite obviously they were startled, 
and they were angry. “The answer is,” he said, “that he probably 
didn’t.” 

Nobody spoke for an interval, while we comprehended the full 
significance of that. Then Gibby spoke. 

“Well,” he said, in a brittle voice, “‘there’s some old proverb, 
isn’t there, about leaving a fool to his folly?” [Continued on page 34} 








From every side black men closed in, howling lustily, frothing themselves 
up to the crescendo of courage that would precipitate their ottack. 
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Lovely Shirley Rand—first white girl anyone had seen in months. 





badly timed. The mails had come up from 

Dire Dawa that morning early, and every- 

body assigned to reporting the war had 
turned out hastily to learn from the papers 
whether there still was a war to report. The 
lobby of our hotel was strewn over with them; all 
of us were carelessly dressed, or not dressed at all, 
and the flies and fleas, for some reason, perhaps 
because of the unusual concentration of humanity 
in the room, were even thicker than usual. Gibby, 
of the Mail, stretched out across a lounge table, 
was reading aloud his own story of presumable 
fighting in the Ogaden to Stemme, of News 
Features, who was interrupting frequently from 
the lounge to try to read aloud to Gibby his own 
story of the presumable cessation of fighting in 
the Ogaden. 

Three photographers, lying on the floor to get 
under the pall of smoke, were looking at the war 
pictures in their papers, trying to decide which 
ones were of their own manufacture and which 
had been posed from their home offices; and 
Cochoran, of the Amalgamated, without pants, 
was pasting up a string, with the help of De- 
Barry, of LeBourse, who wore no shirt. Alto- 
gether the place looked and sounded like an Arab 
market, when into it came, suddenly and 
incredibly, Shirley—clean, cool, pretty, the first 
white girl anybody had seen in weeks. 

“Hello,” she said to the room in general. 

Talking stopped. Reading stopped, and move- 
ment and breathing, while we all stared. Then 
Johnny Ashton, of Pictorial Features, exclaimed 
in horror: “Good grief! Shirley!” and stood up, 
zipping his shirt front swiftly together. He went 
to her hastily, blocking off her view of the room 
while Cochoran and one or two more of the 
unclad and unwashed ones slid out and others of 
us did something toward tidying the lobby. 

“What in the world are you doing here?” he 
asked her. Quite understandably, he didn’t sound 
pleased. Harar, in the best of times, is no place 
for a white woman; particularly for a young and 
pretty one in whom a man of Johnny’s make-up 
might presumably have some romantic interest. 

Shirley’s chin came up. She glared. ‘“‘You're 
sounding,” she said, with hushed fury, “exactly 
like a long list of customs officers and policemen 
and petty dignitaries all along the way who have 
done their best to obstruct and hinder me.”” She 
took breath. “I’m here, if you must know, to see 
a war, and not because I had to follow you. So 
don’t get ideas.” 

“You’ve come to the wrong place, then,” 
Johnny assured her. “I’ve been here three 
months, and all I know about a war is what I 
read in the newspapers.” He gestured around 
the room. “All of us read about it in the news- 
papers. See for yourself.” 

A big-shouldered man in boots and breeches of 
the perfect cut and shininess seldom seen off the 
stage or screen came in just then. Strode in, to 
be more exact. He paused in the doorway with 
the look and manner of one who has won through 
hardship and peril to a far and glamorous goal; 
he raised a hand to us in general, then thrust out 
the hand to Johnny, as the nearest individual of 
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what one felt he regarded as a welcoming 
committee. 

“Bentley, of APA,” he boomed, in the rich, 
virile voice of an old school actor. “Miss Rand 
and I have just arrived from Jijiga together.” 

“Oh, yes,” Johnny said, courteously but with- 
out enthusiasm. One doesn’t gush over new 
arrivals in Harar. Anyone who has been there 
any length of time cannot help feeling there are 
too many people cluttering up the place already. 

“Have a pleasant trip?” he enquired politely. 

Bentley’s magnificent big teeth showed in a 
smile. ‘‘I’d call it extremely pleasant, although 
not many people would. I deliberately took a 
dangerous way—ran into a bit of a battle, and 
for two hours was caught between the lines.” 

Johnny was suddenly alert, intent. “A battle? 
Where?” 

Bentley’s smile dimmed. His eyes wavered 
away from Johnny’s, passed over the rest of us 
who, suddenly alert, too, crowded up around him. 

“Back there,’’ he said, gesturing vaguely out- 
ward through the entryway, where half a dozen 
Samolis, toting baggage, waited. He looked us 
over again, his eyes opaque, masked. “That’s all 
I feel I ought to say. You'll not misunderstand— 
but I’m a journalist, too, you know.” 

Stemme made a noise in his throat. “Think of 
that! He’s a journalist,”’ he muttered, in awe, to 
Gibby. 

“Too,” Gibby appended. He shouldered up 
between a couple of us and confronted Bentley. 
“Listen, fellow,” he said pleasantly. “You're 
new to Harar, new to the war too, I presume, and 
it seems you don’t quite understand how things 
stand here. We've been in the country three 
or four months, most of us, but we might as well 
have stayed at home and rewritten our dispatches 
from the Rome or London bulletins, so far as 
authentic, hot spot news is concerned. There 
must be Ethiopian armies somewhere, but we 
can’t find them. And we're not alone in that. 
The Italians can’t find them; and most of the 
time their own generals can’t find them either. 
Don’t laugh, please. I’m not trying to be funny.” 

“It puts us in a spot,”” Stemme said. “We're 
costing our papers a lot of good, highly decorative 
thalers, and naturally they want something for 
their money. So we've descended to doing per- 
sonalities. We interview Charlie—the Negus to 
you, sir. We interview Wade Pasha and Major 
Tarik, who have nothing to do but give inter- 
views, anyhow. We interview Damakiels and 
Amhara women warriors and European adven- 
turers; and lately we’ve fallen so low as to inter- 
view each other. I sent out a perfectly lovely 
piece about Gibby here the other day. It will be 
in with the next mail, Gibby.” 

“I get your point,”” Bentley said. He looked 
relieved somehow, but stubborn. “But I’ll have 
to stand on my refusal just the same. That story 
belongs to my papers and I couldn’t give it 
away.” He waved the Samolis on in; to the hotel 
proprietor, who advanced with an avaricious 
glitter in his eyes, he flung a bag of thalers. 
““Accommodations!’’ he barked. He strode out, a 
dramatic figure, a man of action in the heroic 
tradition. ‘I’m off to the radio station,” he 
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The man named Trent said sullenly: ‘‘What were they 
doin’, then, in th’ summer house? Why were they spyin’ 
on me and Mike and Frenchy?” 

Letitia said ever so gently: ‘“‘We were sitting quietly, 
resting from the day’s excitement—wedding rehearsals 
are exciting, you know—and the summer house was the 
only spot where we could rest. I can’t dance, myself, and 
I’m always getting in the way of folk who do dance. 
Incidentally,” the gentleness in her voice had become 
almost a coo, “‘what were you—and this Mike and Frenchy 
—doing out by the summer house?” 

Trent—he was stout and red-faced—made answer. 
“We had a right to be there,” he growled, “or anywhere 
else on the place, for that matter. The three of us are 
detectives. We work for th’ insurance company; we brought 
out the emeralds from the bank and put ’em in th’ safe in 
th’ boss’s den, and we was guarding them.” 


















The young doctor knelt be- 
side the body of the man 
whe had been his host. 


“Yes?” queried Letitia. She still cooed. ‘Then why 
weren't you in the den—actively guarding?” 

Trent’s red face grew slightly redder. ‘“‘Old Seabury sent 
us out to get the air,’’ he countered. ‘‘He said he’d watch 
for a while and wouldn’t let nobody past the door. It 
seemed foolproof.” 

Letitia sighed. Her sigh was far more expressive than 
words. Her head turned vaguely toward the desk. 

“Oh, inspector,’’ she said, and regret made music of her 
words, “‘if you had only been here!” 

Doyle’s face had taken on a mooey expression. The fact 
that the flattery was almost too obvious didn’t bother him. 
His glance travelled over Letitia’s blonde loveliness; his 
lips framed silently, “‘It’s an awful shame.” The insurance 
detective looked into the middle distance. 

It was while the right mood was upon the detective that 
Paul spoke. “‘Just why did you want to see us?” he asked. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
The crack of a pistol shot through the darkness! 
And preparations for the exclusive nuptials of 
Gladys Seabury—of the Biarritz, London and 
Palm Beach Seaburys—and charming, eligible 
Billy Hilton, came to a dramatic halt. 


At the beautiful home of the bride's father a 
gay throng of the socially elite had been danc- 
ing, following the rehearsal that afternoon. 
Lovely Letitia Grant, blind cousin of the bride, 
had encountered the only stranger at the affair, 
Paul Armstead. No one knew why he had come 
—or from where—but the bridegroom presented 
him as an old friend. "You walk like a thief or 
a detective," said Letitia. 

Every Seabury bride for generations had worn 
the priceless Seabury emeralds. While the party 
went on, and Letitia and Paul held a strange 
rendezvous in the summer house, old Hiram 
Seabury sat in his study, the jewels in the safe. 
Then, the shot—the body of Hiram on the floor, 
and the emeralds gone. As Letitia and Paul 
sped back to the scenes of terrified confusion, 
they passed the bridegroom-to-be, Billy Hilton. 
Without explanation, he thrust a gun into their 
hands. Letitia hid it quickly as they entered the 
house. The police had already been summoned. 
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‘What do you suspect us of, beyond a téte-A-téte? Surely 
not of murder?” 

Doyle growled from behind the table: “I never did 
suspect you of murder. I knew you two weren’t anywhere 
near the scene when the gun went off. But I thought you 
might know something about . . . the jewels.” 

Letitia’s face showed no surprise, but her body was 
suddenly erect and startled. ‘The jewels?’’ she questioned. 
Doyle answered. ‘“They’re gone,” he said, ‘‘although the 
safe was locked. We didn’t examine the safe until after the 
body was moved. Then we got the combination from Miss 
Gladys—at first she was too dazed to remember—and 
opened it. I’m telling you that it was.as bare as Old Mother 
Hubbard’s pantry! There’s only one inference, as far as I 
can see. The thief must’ve been acquainted with Seabury 
—he was a friend, maybe—to get past. Once in, he forced 
his host to open the safe and close it again. Then, with 
the emeralds in his possession, he must have shot the old 
man to keep him from squealing. At least, that’s how I 
figure it.” 

Paul glanced at Letitia. He made no comment save a 
shrug, save a murmured, “It sounds logical.” 

After a moment Letitia shook her head slowly. “I’m 
the bride’s cousin,”’ she said, ‘‘and I know all the invited 
guests”—if she placed an accent on the word “‘invited”’ it 
was very slight—‘“‘and all the family. No one of them, I’m 
sure, would have done my uncle any harm. I’m—” she 
paused, and Paul noted that for once real confusion touched 
her brow—“‘I’m puzzled.” 

The inspector was also aware of her very acute amaze- 
ment. He said: ‘Leaving the emeralds out of it, would 
you have any reason to suspect the deceased of taking his 
own life?” It was hard to think of the ruddy, self-sufficient 
millionaire as ‘the deceased.” 

Letitia answered carefully, weighing each word: ‘‘Every 
rich man, since 1929, has experienced his moments of 
depression. But as far as I know, uncle was exceptionally 
fortunate and he was hapny and loved, and most of all, 
there wasn’t any revolver found in the room with his body. 
Furthermore, his daughter was {Continued on page 19} 
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Shadowed Wedding 





ETITIA looked around at the hushed and huddled 
groups of people. “I take it there’s no need,” she 
paused ever so slightly, “‘of making an examination.”’ 

Paul Armstead couldn’t help wondering how the 
girl was so sure that there was no need of making an 
examination, but he didn’t say anything. Instead he 
watched as the young doctor knelt beside the body of the 
man who had been his host. Carefully the doctor lifted 
the head, carefully laid it back on the floor. 

“Right through the temple,” he said. ‘It looks like 
suicide.” 

Letitia replied as quietly as ever: “It would look like 
suicide,” she said, “if the gun were here, but—” She 
paused and left the sentence unfinished. No one, in that 
stricken group, thought to ask her how she knew that the 
gun wasn’t there! 

A medley of police and photographers and detectives 
were swarming through the stately house. Drawers were 
pulled out and their contents tossed about. Even in the 
library, downstairs, first editions were snatched from 
bookshelves so that the space behind them might be 
examined—all the routine search for a missing weapon 
. . . and nothing found. The guests were herded into the 
dining hall, willy-nilly, and at Letitia’s suggestion a 
footman brought coffee and sandwiches. People munched 
and gulped and speculated, while in the little den, off the 
master bedroom, print powder was dusted over shiny 
surfaces and flashlights were made, and, finally, a still 
figure was lifted to a stretcher and covered mercifully with 
a sheet and carried away. 

Letitia stayed close to Paul’s side. It was he who 
brought her a cup of coffee and a sandwich. She was 
composed and quiet, although her lips were pale. Of the 
revolver she spoke only once. She said, “It’s in my 
garter, you know,” as casually as if she were referring to a 
love letter or a powder puff. 

Paul didn’t answer. There wasn’t any adequate answer 
to her remark. 

“I wish,” he said at last, changing the subject abruptly, 
“that we could go back to our isolated summer house and 


by MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER 


talk the thing over in a cool and collected way. This place 
is like a railroad terminal.” 

Letitia said: ‘‘We’ll no doubt have plenty of opportunity 
to talk things over. With ourselves and with the police as 
well. Will they question us en masse, do you think, or by 
our lonelies?”’ 

Paul said grimly: ‘They'll probably take us one at a 
time, or in twos. You and I will no doubt be herded to- 
gether. Eat your sandwich, my dear; you'll need nourish- 
ment.” 

Letitia answered: “I’m not sure that I’ll need much 
nourishment if you’re thinking in terms of suspense and 
stamina. I doubt if this is going to be a very lengthy case.” 

“You mean,”’ Paul wanted to know, “that the solution 
seems obvious, because Billy—” 

Letitia said sharply: ‘‘Hush!” She was so still for a split 
second that Paul himself was motionless. At first he didn’t 
realize why he had been shushed, and then from out of the 
babble of sound rose a gruff voice that he immediately 
recognized. 

It was one of the voices that had talked outside the 
summer house. And the burly owner of it, with a police 
sergeant in tow, was coming toward the place where he and 
Letitia sat. The voice said: 

“They’re th’ ones, sarge. They were together, and talk- 
ing in whispers, for Lord knows how long. Out in the 
summer house and later inside this house. If you ask me 
they’re th’ most suspicious of th’ lot.” 


IT AMAZED Paul to see how Letitia stumbled and 
groped as she made her way, in the sergeant’s wake, from 
the dining room to the library, which had been transformed 
into a temporary hall of justice. Twice his hand on her arm 
was apparently all that saved her from falling. He won- 
dered how the girl who had scurried so lightly through the 
rock garden could have become this dazed woman who 
collided with chairs and tables. He wondered until they 
came up before the Buddha-esque figure who sat waiting 
for them behind a long, carved table; and then he under- 
stood. For Letitia’s hands, fluttering vaguely toward that 
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figure, were so utterly feminine and helpless that they 
wrung the heart. 

“You wanted us?” asked Letitia. 

The figure found tongue. “I do,” he said. “My name’s 
Doyle, and I’m in charge of this investigation. Take a seat, 
please; and you, too—’’ He nodded brusquely to Paul. 

Letitia, who knew the whereabouts of every chair in the 
room, hesitated. “If one of you gentlemen will find me a 
seat, please,” she murmured. “It’s sucha nuisance . . . to 
be blind.” 

Inspector Doyle, he was obviously and deeply impressed, 
was on his feet. It was as if someone had touched a spring 
which unwound his legs. Paul, watching, suppressed a 
smile as two policemen ensconced Letitia tenderly in a 
chair. The sergeant said, in an aside to the man with the 
remembered voice: ‘“‘That lets them out, Trent—a blind 
girl and her dumb beau! I told you it was a bum steer,” 
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ANNABELLE LEE 


Bea uty Briefs 


USE A darker powder as your skin darkens with summer. 
And be sure to use a more brilliant make-up. Why keep to 
the same coloring you use when your skin is pasty with 
winter dullness? 

If you find that you don’t tan effectively—don’t try. Be 
the Dresden doll type in floppy hats. How superior you'll 
feel at the first Autumn dance! 
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What About Freckles? 


FRECKLES DO not come on the surface of the skin. They 
are at the border between the outer skin and the second 
skin layer. That’s why they’re so hard to remove and why 
they tend to “glimmer” through skins that have been 
bleached. So it’s important to try and avoid them in the 
first place. 

But don’t expect any creams to perform miracles. They 
are good protectives. But if you freckle lavishly give 
yourself the extra precaution of a shady hat. Keep yourself 
well protected with the lotions designed to keep off freckles. 
Apply them after you come out of the water, too. 

Wear a darker shade of powder during the summer. It 
will help to minimize any tendency to freckle. 

Don’t use too strong a bleach. It’s hard on the skin, and 
freckles fade of themselves with the coming of Autumn. 

If you always freckle heavily, take care of your skin— 
and then don’t worry. Many women have learned that a 
light sprinkle of freckles can be very charming. 





Use make-up for the eyes in summer, as the darker skin 
tends to minimize the eyes. Eye make-up suffers today as 
lipstick used to. So many women use it wrongly. Learn 
how to do it skilfully. 

If you’ve been out, screwing up your face in the sun- 
shine, a touch of the lightest eye massage at nights will 
put you to rights. Softly pat on a rich nourishing cream 
with the tip of one finger, working from the nose outward 
across the upper lid to the outer corner of the eye, and 
back toward the nose along the lower lid. Very gently. 
Or you'll make matters worse. 

If you’re very young use the shiny make-up that’s so 
popular for out-of-doors. Just suntan oil. But not if your 
skin is older and lined. You must have the ‘‘mat”’ finish of 
good creams. 
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HERE’S MIDSUMMER—and how do you look? 

Pleased with yourself? That’s fine. You’ll be turning to 
the fiction. 

Not so sure? Then take this warning to heart: 

These midsummer days are of vital importance. They 
can, if you’re too enthusiastic in greeting them, dry your 
skin, bring fine wrinkles around your eyes, and bleach your 
hair. They can, if you’re enthusiastic in your beauty 
routine, bring a glowing charm that will last through the 
dark months ahead. 


If you want to tan 


. . . AND HAVEN’T tanned much as yet, take it slowly. 
If you’re on a two weeks holiday only lie in the sun for 
fifteen minutes the first day. Gradually increase the time. 
Wear a beach robe, or one of these smart sports affairs 
designed to protect and flatter you. 

If you’re lying on the beach, turn yourself round and 
round every five minutes to “do” yourself front and back. 
Wear one of the smart crownless affairs on your head to 
protect your face for part of the day and give your hair 
the benefit of the sunshine. 

Don’t overdo it. Too much sunshine is enervating until 
you get used to it. 

Close your skin with an astringent lotion before you go 
out. And, of course, protect it with one of the new sun- 
proof creams. They’re designed to screen the rays of the 
sun so that they won’t affect your skin. 

When you use a suntan lotion always apply it again 
after you come out of the water. If you want to keep pretty 
pale in color, use it lavishly. Slightly if you want a deep 
tan. And there’s a middle road, too. 

If you wear glasses to protect your eyes from the tiny 
wrinkles that come with staring into the sun, use a little 
of the special cream that gives the lighter parts around 
your eyes a tanned look too, in the evening. 

If you’re on two weeks vacation and want a sudden 
tan, you can get a synthetic tanning lotion that is very 
effective. {Continued on page 30} 
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“Affairs like ours always end in ugli- 
ness,’ said Jess. "If you think this 
is going to end you're a fool," Paul 
answered roughly. "Of course it's sad.” 


“Then I’m coming to the house.’ 

“Don’t be crazy!” 

“I wouldn’t keep you long. Please 
come.” 

“No, I really can’t. I really don’t 
dare, darling.” 

When she came back to her pack- 
ing, her mother said: ‘“‘Who were you 
calling ‘darling’, Jess?”’ 

“Did I call someone ‘darling?’ ” 

“You did.” 

“Shall I take this green wool, or is it 
too hot?” 

Her mother gave a brief stare and 
said: ‘‘No, don’t take it. Looks awful 
on you, anyway.” 


ON FRIDAY Alice stopped on her 
way home with Phina after school. 
Alice was so slim, so smart; Jess had 
on her old knitted suit that looked 
such a rag. 

“You might have let us know just 
so we'd have an excuse for some 
parties,’’ Alice said. 

Jess sat on a chair arm and scowled. 

“There are too many parties as it 
is,”’ she said. 

“Paul’ll be desolate. He thinks 
you're the grandest person.”’ 

“How discriminating of him. Is 
Phina in the car?” 

They went out to the car. Josephine 
was grave like Paul, dark like Paul, 
shy like Paul, sensitive like Paul. She 
was nine and getting awkwardly tall. 

**’Lo, Phina! Come on down to the 
country with me.” 

Phina gave her a quick little grin. 

“Come on! You could bring Soup 
of the Evening.” 

Soup of the Evening was a green 
turtle that Phina cherished. 

“Look out,” Alice said, “or you’ll 
have her in your suitcase. Give Aunt 
Jess a kiss, Phina. We've got to fly.” 

Phina stood on the running-board 
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and gave Jess a kiss. She was quick 
and shy about that, too, but she 
meant it for a real kiss. 

On the train Jess sat limp and quiet 
for a good many miles. That morning 
there had been a phone call but she 
had not answered it. 

“No . . . say I’ve gone,” she told 
her mother. 

Her mother said she’d gone. 

“Now, who would that be?” her 
mother said. “You wouldn’t be 
evading a man, would you?” 

“Not I, mother. Don’t I know how 
withered I’m becoming, hanging on 
the family tree!”’ 

“But you did call someone ‘darling’ 
a couple of days ago,” her mother 
accused her. ‘I have a hunch it’s the 
same man; but, do you know, this 
half sounded like Paul Enderby?” 

“Paul Enderby? Well, I’d hardly 
be calling him ‘darling,’ mother.” 

“I hope not,” her mother said 
doubtfully. 


ANNABEL hadn’t changed at all. 
Of course there was no reason to sup- 
pose she would have changed. She 
was as lovely, as languorous, as 
sharp underneath as ever. They came 
into the house and the phone was 
ringing. 

“Why, we just got here,”” Annabel 
said into the phone. ‘‘Don’t be ridicu- 
lous! Well, wait. Jess, Sam says 
Robert wants us to come over there to 
dinner. Could you bear it?” 

“Why not?” 

“All right, Sam. I hope that’s a 
sure enough invitation and Robert 
knows it and all.” 

“That was Sam,” Annabel ex- 
plained. Annabel made a long, lazy 
word of Sam. 

“T see. That was Sam,” Jess said 
with amusement. 

She dressed for the dinner in the 
old black chiffon. She brushed her 
reddish hair back straight over her 
ears; she put on the earrings her 
mother had forced on her. She sat 
down and stared at herself in the 
mirror. She didn’t look sentimental 
or as if she were seeing Paul back 
there in the shadows. “If I’d seen 
him,” she said, “I’d have let him 
kiss me. If he’d kissed me, I couldn’t 
have come.” 

*“‘Orlo’s here,’’ Annabel said. 
“Ready?” 

They drove thirty miles over a bad 
road with Annabel’s chatter going on 
and on. They came into Robert’s 
house and Robert’s house was full of 
laughter, slow and half malicious like 
Annabel’s and Orlo’s, punctuated 
now and again by laughter quick and 
explosive and scornful. 

“‘We’ve waited half an hour,” 
Robert said. “Wait till we get you at 
the table and then we'll introduce this 
Jess Jones. I was confusing you in my 
mind with Jesse James, Jess Jones!” 
They moved out to the table on a 
tide of the slow laughter. Everyone 
looked romantic and beautiful; the 
silver, the china and the linen—all 
were beautiful. They decided not to 
bother with the introductions, after 
all. “J shall sit by Jess Jones,”’ some- 
one said. 

“They have some secret,” she 
thought. “If I stay a month, maybe 
I’ll learn it; maybe I'll be able to let 
go, to live in the moment like this, not 
worrying about what’s past or what’s 
ahead.” 

The man next her put an elbow on 
the table and said earnestly: “And 
then I went into a tailspin.” 

The tide of laughter rose, 

Someone said something quite 
irrelevant to tailspins and the man 
put both elbows on the table and said 
insistently and earnestly: ‘And just 
as I was at the very edge of the cliff, I 
got loose from the parachute.” 

{Continued on page 54} 
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by NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


Few stories can hold as much heart- 
break and strange glory as that of 
a woman who finds herself in love 
with another woman’s husband .. . 


Love 


Doesn t Las 


HE SAT in her black and white drawing-room and 
the maid brought in the letters. There was one 
registered and sealed with red sealingwax. It said 
O'Brien and Tooke, Attorneys-ai-Law in the corner. 


“My dear Mrs. Aldrich. According to an agreement 
with Mr. Paul Enderby, the enclosed letter was to be 
delivered to you in case of his death. As you no doubt 
know, Mr. Enderby met his death ten days ago in an 
automobile accident . . .” 


The enclosed letter lay against the green of her skirt and 
she stared at it, not touching it at all for a long time. 


ALIGHT RAIN was falling. Jess Jones walked with angry 
strides. She had fallen in love with a married man and she 
was furious—with him, the man’s wife, herself, circum- 
stances. She had just met him in the park, gone through 
the bird and monkey house with him and, standing before 
the cage full of queer, bright little birds like a colored page 
out of an encyclopedia, told him that she was a fool but 
she loved him, too, and that she was going away. 

“It’s impossible,” he’d said, staring at the little blue 
bird in the lower left-hand corner. “And, after all, Jess, 
we’ve never pretended to be noble souls.” 

“No, nor moral,” Jess agreed. Two monkeys set up a 
frightful chatter over a piece of candy someone had thrown 
past the “‘Do not feed animals” sign. “In fact, I suppose 
we’re as unmoral as they come. All the same, I hate messy 
situations. I like Alice well enough; and Josephine’s all 
right, too, as children go. I just can’t see it. Because 
sooner or later it ends, Paul: you’ve read enough books to 
know that. And Alice is conventional; she wouldn’t be 
able to see it as an episode. . . . I’m trying to look at it 
whole, you see.” 

“You're looking at it as cold-bloodedly as a macaw,” 

“Don’t be sour, Paul.” 

“If you think this is going to end, you're a fool,” he said 
roughly, and his voice was not natural, either. 

“They always do end, Paul—all the affairs like ours. And 
they end in ugliness. We might go somewhere together 
for a while, but afterward you wouldn’t want to be with 
Alice. We could go on like this, but who wants to skulk out 
his days like a criminal of some sort? No, I’m going down 
to my cousin Annabel’s for a visit and end it while it’s still 
something that might have been good. Too bad it had to 
be this way!” 


He stood in front of her, hand over hand on top of his 
stick. 

“Stop it!” he said harshly. 

She stopped talking and looked up at him, then down at 
her shoes in the wet path. The rain fell all around and on 
them. His long scowling face was tired, as if he hadn’t 
been sleeping much lately. She hadn’t put on her gloves 
and she pulled them through her fingers, not looking at 
him at all. 

“*Jess—” 

“H’m?” 

“It’s true. You do love me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I guess it’s true,”’ she said, almost awkwardly. 

“Well, then. I will tell Alice today. I’ll go home now 
and tell her. It isn’t fun, but it’s going to be that way. We 
didn’t set out to have this happen, but it has and we’re 
going to do the best we can with it. I’ve loved you for six 
months now. It isn’t a fancy. And I don’t believe you have 
fancies, either. It’s real enough. . .” 

Now she did look at him and smiled a little. 

“Paul. don’t,” she said. ‘It just won’t be for us. In the 
first place, Phina adores you. And Alice likes you a lot, too, 
I think. Not like I do, but a lot. If she didn’t, if Phina 
didn’t, I’d do it in a minute. It isn’t that I think marriage 
is sacred. Oh, there’s no use talking. Let’s say good-by and 
have it done.” 

“I will never say good-by,” he said stubbornly. 

“Well, how about kissing me good-by?” she said, still 
smiling. 

He took her into his arms. She felt the stick press cruelly 
against her body and his mouth on hers. 

When she stood away from him, she looked pinched and 
hardly pretty at all. There was a red place on one cheek 
where he had pressed his face to hers. 

“Stay here,” she said. “Right where you are, till I’m 
gone . . . And you're right, darling. I’m not one for 
fancies. I love you pretty terribly. But love doesn’t last. It 
doesn’t, darling. I have never, never known it to last. And 
it wouldn’t last for us.”’ 

She began to walk away from him. He came after her. 

“Will you write me?” 

“No. No, I won’t write you.” 

Now she turned and walked away very quickly. She 
determined not to look around and did not for as much as 
ten rods. Then she looked back and he stood where she 
had left him. She put her hand up in a somewhat uncertain 
salute but he made no response; he just stood there near 
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the ugly red brick house for Jumbo and did not move. 

“Well, I guess I put that scene over all right,”’ she said to 
herself but the rain and her tears mingled and her heart 
felt pinched up into a tight little thing like a peanut. 


IT WAS nearly two miles to her own house but it was only 
a moment from the time she walked away from Pau! till 
she went up the steps of the Jones’s place on Berkeley Road 
and in at the door. No one was about. “Thank goodness!” 
she said. She took off her coat, shook the rain from it and 
stood holding it before the gas fire to dry. 

She heard someone coming down the stairs and moved 
quickly to the nice old round mirror, gave herself a brief 
survey. “Well, I don’t look particularly ravaged by my 
emotions,” she said. Then: “That you, Jess?’”’ her mother 
said. 

"ee" 

“Where have you been? And what an awful day to go 
anywhere!”’ 

“Oh, it’s grand. You don’t get a rain like this often!” 

“I should hope not,’’ her mother said dryly. ‘Is that the 
way you’ve been wearing your hat all morning?” 

She pulled the hat off and dropped it to the table. 

“TI guess so. Don’t worry. No one’s seen me. Mother, I 
have a notion to go visit Annabel for a month.” 

“Annabel? After all the things you've said!” 

“I know. But I feel so sick of all our crowd. Who knows! 
I might pick up a gentleman farmer or something.” 

“Not if Annabel could prevent it,” her mother said. 
“‘And forgive me, darling, but I doubt if you’re the type to 
pick up a gentleman farmer.” 

“You can’t tell, mother. Rangy, breezy gal andall.. . 
might intrigue them! Anyway, I think I'll go if you don’t 
mind and we can afford it. Can we?” 

“If you don’t want too many new clothes.” 

“None. My riding things are a little motheaten but I’ll 
darn ’em up. I think I'll wire Annabel and go this week.” 

“You sound as if you wanted to get away from the 
police,”” her mother said. 


SHE WENT on Saturday. No time for any good-by 
parties, any new clothes, anything. Time for a phone call. 
“Hello, Jess. I'll meet you usual place in half an hour.” 
“Can't.” 
“You've got to.” 
“When I get back. I’m weak as mush inside. I couldn’t 
risk it.” 
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Cary ? 
wie BELL Soup COMPANY - 
PRONTO, OmTARIO.CAn* 


little can 
went to 


market! 


IMAGINE that all Canada is your own vegetable 
garden. Picture yourself as able to go to those rich 
and sunny places where each of the vegetables grows 
in its fullest and finest perfection. One after another you 
pick them until your market basket is brimming over. 


If you could do this, wouldn’t you consider your- 
self lucky? Do you realize that Campbell’s do 
this very thing for you and that their Vegetable 

Soup is the very essence of the 
Dominion’s garden goodness ? 


But that’s only the beginning. 
Campbell’s prepare and blend 
and cook just as you would in 
your own home kitchen. And 
then the invigorating broth of 
choice beef adds its own zest 
and flavor. A hearty, delicious 


Vegetable Soup —as you can 

Oh, Campbell's is 

The soup to eat 

To put the sparkle for it. 
In your feet! 


bamblilds., 
Vegetable Soup 


CONTAINING RICH BEEF BROTH PLUS 15 GARDEN VEGETABLES 


tell by the way your family goes 


21 kinds to choose from ... Asparagus, Bean, Beef, Bouillon, Celery, 
Chicken with Rice, Clam Chowder, Consommé, Julienne, Mock Turtle, 
Mulligatawny, Cream of Mushroom, Mutton, Noodle with Chicken, 
Ox Tail, Pea, Pepper Por, Scotch Broth, Tomato, Vegetable, Vegetable-Beef 
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milestone. Maybe you hurry by it, pretending not 

to notice. Maybe you sneak a furtive glance and 

shake inside and falter. Maybe you stand still a 
moment, look at it squarely, smile or shrug or grimace, then 
march on, down the road of years. 

But whatever you do, you know full well what that 
milestone means. We all know. It means, and the words 
are as plain as if they were cut in stone: “Lady, you’re no 
longer young. Forty-five is forty-five. You may bluff it 
out, laugh it off; you may look young, act young, feel 
young. But you’re not young. You’re middle-aged. And 
what do you think of that?” 

Well, what do we think of it? Or rather, how do we feel 
about it? For this is the point about middle age: it’s the 
woman herself, and not the age she bears, that tells the tale. 
Are we terrified, panicky, resentful? Or does middle age, 


A WOMAN'S forty-fifth birthday. Certainly it is a 


— anil 


qlad ol il 


now that we’re in it, feel like an old loved garment on our 
shoulders—comfortable, easy, familiar? 

I will tell my tale right here: I like being middle-aged. 
I'll be forty-five in April and I like the feel of those forty- 
five years on me, as I like the feel of an old tweed coat I 
have. The coat doesn’t look very well, perhaps, but I’m 
used to it. It fits me, warms me, protects me; we are 
friends, my coat and I. 

Not that I don’t know all about the unlovely side of 
middle age—the shabby, seamy lining of the coat. No 
woman can reach forty-five without her humiliations of 
body and soul. Teeth go and so does hair; you have to 
have stronger glasses—or that most maddening of human 
inventions, bifocals; you get too fat or too thin, you don’t 
look like anything much any more, and, great hat, is this 
rheumatism cracking in the knees when you stoop? 

Unpleasant sensations. More unpleasant is the fact that 
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Master or Slave? Middle- 
age can be either. If a 
woman hasn’t learned to 
live by that time, she’s 


missing out on one of the 
greatest secrets of her sex 


hy SARAH 
ADDINGTON 


y ucan’t whip the old body up as you used to, Oh, you’re 
all right, you can still do a good day’s work, but you're 
always plotting to Save Strength. You go around mutter- 
ing, “I’ve got to have my sleep,” because if you don’t save 
strength and get your sleep, you become so incredibly, 
indecently tired these days. And the young doctor says 
leering, ‘Well, take it a little easier; you’re not exactly a 
girl, you know,” when you hint that you no longer greet 
the morning with the song of a lark. 

This is middle age, but it is not the worst of middle age. 
You lose prized elders, parents, cherished old aunts and 
uncles; perhaps your husband, perhaps a child: you know 
what sorrow is if you never knew before. Your children are 
ill or difficult, there isn’t enough money, your husband is 
fighting too hard a fight in the arena of the world-wide 
depression. If you’re a working woman, you aren’t getting 
ahead very fast. You know what worry is. 

And there are impersonal troubles. You are disen- 
chanted in the world today; everything is a mess, the whole 
world seems neurotic, sick, crazy. There has been war, 
actual war—men killing men—abroad. When you were 
young, there were such things as ideals—political and 
social ideals. They’re pretty hard to hang on to today. 
Even some of the young people don’t have them. 


SO HERE we are, troubled, hard pressed; we’ve been 
knocked around; we're still being knocked around and yet 
we say we're glad we’re middle-aged. Are we fools or 
merely hypocrites? 

We’re not hypocrites. We mean it, all right. At least, I 
think that most women take their years gladly to their 
hearts, have made bosom friends with middle age. There 
are a few of us who can’t grow up, who would rather be 
girlish than womanly, who think more of faces and figures 
than of spirits, more of “charm” than of minds, more of 
self than of anybody else. But there aren’t many. And it 
must be hard for truly beautiful women to see their bodies 
age, if they’ve leaned too heavily on beauty as a crutch. 
But most of us are ordinary women, plain and forthright, 
and when we grow up, we grow up; although even we aren’t 
above a facial once in a while, or a tap dancing lesson. 
Certainly not. We’re not dead, are we? 

But aren’t we fools, then, to be glad of our years? What 
does middle age of itself bring to women besides a larzing 
body and cares and work? {Continued on page 3.\} 
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Shadowed Wedding 


(Continued from page |!) 





marrying a dear boy”— again she slightly 
accented a word, the word ‘‘dear,”’ and the 
inspector exchanged glances with the 
sergeant—‘‘of whom he thoroughly ap- 
proved.” 

“‘Where’s the bridegroom now?” the 
sergeant asked, almost too nonchalantly. 
“L ain’t seen him around—” 

Letitia’s hand rested casually among the 
ruffles below her knee, where she might 
have worn a garter. She said: “‘He’s with 
Gladys Seabury, of course. Where else 
would he be but with his fiancée?” 

Doyle drummed on the desk. ‘‘We’ll see 
him later,” he said, as if to himself. ‘‘Has 
either of you folks any ideas about the 
missing revolver?” 

It was “‘you folks’”’ now. Letitia dimpled 
at the inspector as her sightless eyes fol- 
lowed the sound of him. 

“Why, no,” she said. “I suppose the 
culprit—or culprits—spirited it away with 
the emeralds. Do you think, sir,’’ her voice 
took on an unmasked eagerness, ‘that 
we're dealing with a freelance or with a 
gang?” 

The inspector smiled at Paul. ‘“She’s 
another one of those amateur sleuths,”’ he 
said. “Miss, as far as I’m concerned we're 
dealing with a mirage. Anyone who can 
kill a man without a gun, and open a safe 
without the combination, is good .. . 
Well’’— he coughed to cover an awkward 
pause-—“‘you can go now. And,” he was 
speaking to a hovering plainclothesman, 
“T'll see that young M.D.—the one that 
was petting in his auto.” 

They were dismissed. It was as easy as 
that. But once in the hall, Letitia’s hand 
felt for Paul’s and clung to it. 

“Now,” she said, “‘we must find Billy 
Hilton and have it out withhim. . .”” She 
paused, and then: ‘So you're not a detec- 
tive,”” she said. ‘The fact that you’re a 
stranger to the inspector and to the charm- 
ing Mr. Trent, proves that!” 


BILLY HILTON wasn’t with his bride-to- 
be, but he was in the next best place from 
the standpoint of accessibility. He was in 
the dressing room directly off her boudo*-. 

“Gladys is with her maid,” he said. 
“Van Elliott’s given her a bromide. He 
says I mustn’t goin. . . that I excite her.” 

Letitia said: ‘‘I won’t excite her. You 
stay here, Billy. I'll be back in a minute.” 

She went swiftly through the dividing 
door, and in a split second they heard the 
drowsy, sobbing accents of Gladys raised in 
answer to her brief questions. 

In the dressing room Paul Armstead 
swung on his friend. ‘“‘What’s the big 
idea, Bill?” he asked. 

Billy Hilton spread his hands wide 
apart. “This,”’ he said, “is as much of a 
surprise to me as it is to you.” 

Paul’s voice wasn’t the same even one 
that he had used to Letitia. He grated: 
“Come clean, Bill. How about the gun?” 

Billy Hilton’s pleasant face was years 
older. ‘I took it on impulse,’”’ he said. “I 
was in the den, talking to Glad’s father. I 
thought I heard somebody in the corridor: 
I stepped out for a second to make sure. 
There wasn’t anybody, and I was turning 
back when I heard a shot. 1 rushed to the 
den and saw . . . what you saw, later. It 
was all so quick I hadn’t any time to make 
plans. I only realized everyone else was 
downstairs, and I had approximately 
thirty seconds leeway. I ran over to him, 
saw that he was done for, snatched the gun 
from his hand and eased myself out of the 
window. There is a trellis, strong as a 
ladder. I climbed down to the side porch: 
I scarcely got dust on my trousers. The 
side porch was deserted by some miracle, 
probably because there weren’t any lounge 
chairs or hammocks on it. I rushed around 


Theft of the Seabury 


lines, mystery, death. Ti 


entanglement of four pec yple’s lives 


to the front porch and became a part of the 
excitement quite naturally. You know 
what happened from then on. Oh, I realize 
it was a foolish thing to do—don’t eye 
me so, Paul—but I hadn’t time to think. 
You see, I love Glad like anything. Her 
money never had anything to do with my 
feeling for her, and I couldn’t bear to have 
her know that her father would take a 
walk-out powder on the very eve of her—”’ 

“Why should he?” interrupted Paul. 
“Take a walk-out powder, I mean? Every- 
thing has gone according to schedule since 
I got your S.0.S. There wasn’t any reason 
for suicide; there would scarcely have been 
an investigation after the first shock of the 
empty safe. The theft of the emeralds, 
except from the standpoint of the insur- 
ance company, would have been less than a 
two days wonder. I’d have had them ina 
strong box in Paris or London in a week, 


and no questions asked. Why was suicide 
necessary, when everything was smooth 
sailing?” 

Billy made an impotent gesture. 

“You're right,” he said, “up to a certain 
point. Everything was as smooth as silk 
until this afternoon. I had the emeralds 
in my pocket five minutes after the men 
delivered them. I was there when the 
seals were broken and the receipt was 
signed and they were put in the safe. Then 
Mr. Seabury sent the three dicks out to get 
a drink, and opened the safe and gave the 
works to me. ‘I never thought I’d be 
forced to steal my own stuff,’ he said, and 
laughed. ‘Well, it just may turn the 
oo 

Paul prompted: ‘And then—” 

Billy went on. “I said,” he continued, 
““*‘How are things going?’ and he said, 
‘Pretty bad, my boy. I’ll get a message late 
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Decoration 


This Beautiful Flower Painting 
Reproduced Through the Courtesy of the Artist, 


ARGHIBALD BARNES, A.R.C.A, 
* 


The moment the July cover reached 
the news-stands, requests began to 
pour into Chatelaine's editorial de- 
partment asking for a reproduction 
of the beautiful flower painting on the 
cover for framing. 


Mr. Archibald Barnes, A.R.C.A., who 
painted the glowing canvas, grac- 
iously consented, and here it is, 
ready for its place on the walls of 
your home. Mr. Barnes suggests that, 
in framing, if the painting is mounted 
on a cream board four inches wider 
all round, with a narrow black 
frame, it will set the painting off to 
good effect. 

One of Canada's most noted paint- 








ers, this artist is particularly famous 
for his portraits. Among those who 
have sat for him are Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George, Lord Rothermere, 
Lady Gladstone and many others. His 
pictures hang in the public galleries 
of Hull, Manchester, Vancouver, 


Toronto, Oldham. 


Archibald Barnes was born in Eng- 
land, but has been painting in Can- 
ada for many years. He is a member 
of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colors, and in Oils, andyof 
the Royal Society of Portrait Pdint- 
ers. In Canada he is a member of 
the O.S.A., and was elected an 
A.R.C.A, in 1935. 
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this afternoon: the directors are having an 
emergency meeting.” Well, I imagine he 
got the message and that the insurance on 
the emeralds would have been only a drop 
in the bucket. . .” 

Paul said heavily: “I didn’t dream of 
anything like this.” 

Billy said, also heavily: 

“Neither did I.” 

Letitia queried softly: ‘Neither did you 
what?”’ and both men jumped. She had 
made one of her eerie, noiseless entrances, 
She said: 

“Better confess, Billy, if there’s a con- 
fession in order. Things are bad, and the 
inspector will send for you next. It’s well 
to have a story ready.” 

All at once Billy Hilton was swearing. 
Oddly enough, the words entirely lacked 
profanity. 

“Confess, my eye!” he said. “Story 
nothing. My story is that I tried to pro- 
tect the girl I love from the knowledge that 
her dad was a gambler and a quitter. My 
only confession is that I stole—” 

“The emeralds?” queried Letitia softly. 

“The revolver!” snarled Billy. 

Letitia found her way to a slipperchair, 
upholstered in heliotrope satin. She looked 
like a Dresden figure as she seated herself 
in it. 

“This has been a hard day—and night!” 
she said. “You’d better come clean, Bill. 
So uncle was. . . asuicide?” 

Billy Hilton also found a resting place 
on a slipper chair, where he didn’t look in 
the least Dresden. Paul, as cool and 
collected as ever, remained standing. 
There was silence for a moment, and 
through that silence, through the closed 
door, came the sound of a muffled, 
rhythmic sobbing. When Billy spoke his 
tone had become a whisper. 

“Glad mustn’t hear us,” he said, “poor 
kid. Heaven knows I'll be relieved when I 
can get her out of this mess, and clear 
away. I’ve a little farm in Nova Scotia; 
we'll go there.” 

“With the money Gladys will inherit,” 
Letitia said—and her tone, also, was 
muted—“‘it needn’t remain a little farm. 
You can add a swimming pool, and an 
eighteen hole golf course.” 

Billy ignored the implication. Maybe 
he didn’t even get it. He said: 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Letty. 
Glad won’t inherit any money, and I 
should think, with your brain, you’d have 
understood from the moment the shot was 
fired. If Mr. Seabury hadn’t taken the 
easiest way out, he’d have been in a tight 
spot by tomorrow. He hadn’t a bean of 
ready cash left, and he’d speculated with 
the firm’s money. I’ve known all about it 
for a couple of weeks. Oh, I thought 
everything would come out all right, and 
I’m sure he did, too. Even though he’d let 
his insurance lapse—the premiums were 
brutal—and had mortgaged the house to 
the limit. Even though there was nothing 
left but the Seabury emeralds, I still 
thought matters could be adjusted. Well; I 
was wrong. I guess life caught up with him 
this evening.”’ 

Letitia said slowly: “And death... 
So that’s why uncle had a talk with me 
yesterday. He said he wanted me to keep 
close to Gladys, to stick by her. I didn’t 
understand what he meant. I thought he 
was referring to strangers . . . and unex- 
pected guests. That’s why, in the begin- 
ning, I was so interested, Paul, in you.” 
She sighed and murmured: “So Gladys is 
penniless except for the emeralds. And 
they’re . . . gone.” 

Paul Armstead spoke. “They were 
covered heavily,” he said. ‘They’ll be 
worth more to Gladys lost, than found.” 

Billy Hilton said, “Yes.” Just that. 

Letitia said: “Inspector Doyle was 
wrong in his summing up of the case: the 
fact that uncle was a suicide changes 
things. But there’s still the problem of 
how the thief managed to get into the safe, 
and clear away—” 

Paul darted a look at her, but the girl’s 
face was positively demure. 


{To be Continued} 
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“In the ‘danger years’”. . . what does that 
mean to your child? It means that while he 
is 1 to 6: 


Malnutrition and many infectious dis- 
eases are at their peak. 


He burns up as much energy each day 
as a full-grown athlete. 


It is very easy for him to overdo. 


He’ll romp all day, if you’ll let him. He’ll 
tussle his dog to a standstill, run himself 
breathless, and be ready for more. 

Nothing is more amazing to most mothers 
than this ingenuity little tots show in burn- 
ing up precious bodily energy. Nothing, that 
is, unless it be the enthusiasm that these 
same youngsters have for Cream of Wheat. 


ae” 


Let your child have plenty. It is 
ENERCISE vital to health and growth. But 
remember, exercise consumes energy that must be replaced. 
Serve him energy-rich Cream of Wheat for every breakfast! 





In summer, too, your child should have the protection of Cream of Wheat! 


A wise enthusiasm it is, too. One which 
mothers should encourage at every breakfast. 
For delicious Cream of Wheat is made from 
the best Canadian hard wheat, especially puri- 
fied and sealed against all taints and contam- 
inations. It gives what even fresh air and 
sunshine can’t. In every spoonful there is an 
abundance of the ‘aaa-adine food energy 
children must have to keep safe, active and 
thriving. 

Cream of Wheat is remarkably easy to 
digest, and a famous weight-builder. It is the 
only brand of wheat cereal proved through 
41 years. It is the one your own doctor 
would probably suggest in the case of delicate 
young systems. Ask him! 


Start tomorrow to take advantage of the 
benefits of Cream of Wheat. The whole 
family will like it. And the cost is quite low. 





Sea 


RR 12 to 13 hours sleep for your youngster should 
EST be the rule. Scientific tests show that suppers 
of easy-digesting Cream of Wheat are highly beneficial. They 
encourage sounder, more healthful sleep. 


@ Cream of Wheat is rich in a type of 
carbohydrate second only to sugar in 
the speed and completeness with which 
it is assimilated. 


@ Doesn't tax digestions. Even the 
most delicate young systems handle 
Cream of Wheat with perfect ease. 


@ is a rich and economical source of 
the food energy most needed by 
every child. 


@ Encourages steady, netural gains in 
weight month after month. 


Silverware! Getaset of Wm.A.Rogers Al heavy silver 
plate, made by Oneida, Ltd. See offer on Cream of Wheat 
package. The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 
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Made in Canada 

JSrom best Canadi- 

an hard wheat... 

Never sold loose 

in bags—only in 
this box 





< es 
R There is no more important 
'GHT FOOD meal than breakfast. In the 
active mornings it is easy for your child to overdo. Safeguard 
him with the quick, abundant food energy of Cream of Wheat. 
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Candles Without Cake 


(Continued from page 5) 





“You're older . . . than I expected,’’ she 
said impulsively. 

“I’m older than I expected, myself,’’ he 
confessed. “But you’re younger.” 

“Am I?” Linda said. ‘‘Well, I lived my 
old age early and now I’m embarking on 
my youth.” He had no answer to that, and 
she hoped she wasn’t going to be brittle 
and cruel. After all, it wasn’t his fault, 
all of it. 

“What shall we do, Linda Lawton? I 
understand that is your very nice name.” 

She let that jibe pass, as though she had 
not heard it. ‘We could slip away and 
leave a note under their door—something 
to teach them a lesson, perhaps.” 

“On the other hand, we could try to 
behave ourselves for their young sakes,” 
he suggested. “That might teach them a 
lesson also.” 

“This tiresome business of always want- 
ing to teach people lessons!”’ Linda sighed. 

“It’s the pastime of the burnt child,” he 
told her. 

Overhead, they heard the little door 
opening and Tillie stepping outside to 
listen. “I thought that was Linda’s taxi,” 
she cried in to Tommy, “but I guess not.” 

“We're down here,”’ Linda called up to 
her. “Snarling at each other and wonder- 
ing which of us had better slink away into 
the night.” 

“We don’t like each other,” Peter 
explained, with classic simplicity. “We 
never could, darling, so you’d better put 
all your monkeyshines back in mothballs 
and forget ’em.” 

“What monkeyshines?” Tillie asked 
guiltily. “I only wanted you to know each 
other.” 

“Well, we do,” Linda said. “And we 
aren’t having any, thank you.” 

“You both improve on acquaintance,” 
Tillie said. ‘“‘Don’t be discouraged about 
first impressions. Tommy and I didn’t 
like either of you at first—” 

“Well, in that case, we’ll come up and 
develop second impressions,”’ Peter said. 
So Linda had no choice but to follow him 
up the prancing stairs. 

But it wasn’t a nice evening. Linda 
found herself gripped by perversity; 
everything their precious Peter Carew 
said, she had to contradict. 

“I could burst into tears,” Tillie said 
frankly. “I never was so wrong about 
people before. I thought you’d love each 
other.” 

“We're the kind of people it’s easy to be 
wrong about,” Peter said. ‘‘We’ve been 
wrong about ourselves from time to time. 
Isn’t that right, Miss Lawton?” But 
Linda wouldn’t even agree about dis- 


agreeing. 

“But you both like us . . . and you 
both like our house,”’ Tillie said helplessly. 
“So you ought to like each other.” 

“That’s in geometry, not in human rela- 
tionships,” Linda pointed out. Everything 
they tried to talk about turned out to be a 
one-way street that ran them into a 
jungle. At last Linda could stand it no 
longer. She got up suddenly and snatched 
up her coat. 

“It just isn’t going to do,” she said, and 
her face was a little white. “‘You can all of 
you think anything you please, but I’m 
not going to get acquainted with this man. 
I’ve seen too much of him already.” 

“Why, Linda!” 

“I know I ought to go through a lot of 
polite subterfuges, and pretend to be busy, 
and stuff like that. But what’s the use? 
I’m going to tell you all straight out. This 
is a man I don’t want to know.” 

He, too, had risen now, and was looking 
down almost pityingly at her anger. You 
could see that under this thin ice was deep 
black water. 


“So I'm leaving,”’ Linda said in a sort of 
sob, “and you can make up your minds 
which of us you want—me or him.” 

“But, good heavens,’’ Tommy exploded, 
“why all the tenseness? We only wanted 
you to enjoy each other—”’ 

“We have.”’ Linda gulped, with her chin 
quivering among her fur. ‘‘We’ve enjoyed 
ourselves to death.” 

“Miss Lawton’s right,” Peter Carew 
said. ‘You see the last word when you 
look at the first word of some books. And 
she doesn’t like that last word.” 

After all this disagreement, it infuriated 
her doubly that he should be agreeing now. 
She had stood up, trembling, not knowing 
what she wanted him to do about it, but 
this doing nothing had enraged and 
shamed her, so that she went on saying 
more terrible things, slamming more doors 
between them, and knowing as_ she 
slammed, that he would never be a door- 
smasher. Not even a knob-rattler, that 
proud one! 

So, spuriously, she hated all three of 
them, whom she might have loved, 
standing there watching her making a fool 
of herself, and unable to prevent it. 

That night, for the first time in three 
years, she cried herself to sleep. 

“I hate him,” she sobbed. ‘“‘He doesn’t 
need them, and I do.” Then she thought 
of the tenth of August, only a few weeks 
away, and waves of sorrow closed over her 
head. “If only I could have had them until 
after the tenth of August,” she said, “I 
think I could get through things better, if I 
could be there that night . . . in that little 
place...” 

They thought that surely by the next 
morning she’d have got over her stubborn- 
ness. But when Tillie telephoned, she was 
just the same. ‘The word was ‘choose’ 
Tillie,” she said. But to herself the word 
was “‘lose.” 

“You're being very silly, darling.” 

“Am I? Well, not half so silly as I’d be 


if I just stupidly stood by and let things 
work themselves up into a mess.” 


SO LINDA lost them all. And if she 
missed them, she was accustomed to miss- 
ing and not admitting; so that was all 
right, too. 

Then, inevitably, there was the tenth of 
August to face. Because it was the lone- 
liest day of the year for her, she had to 
keep it filled with all the gayest things in 
her life. She had to keep reminding herself 
that a great many people envied her, 
Linda Lawton who had everything she 
wanted . . . practically. 

Envy is a very comforting compliment 
to have people offer you. You can pin it on 
your shoulder like a handful of gardenias, 
and sniff it when you're in doubt. Envy is 
a becoming ornament, making anyone 
better-looking in her own eyes. But it 
doesn’t keep you warm; it’s a word of 
another texture that keeps you warm. 

Nearly everyone envied her—her life’s 
gay, busy luxury which was all they ever 
saw; her big studio apartment with a glass 
wall that gave her deed to a half-acre of 
heaven with her own garden of stars; the 
orchid closet full of slender long frocks, 
and furs dark as shadows, deep as clouds; 
the saucy hats (fifteen in a row along their 
shelf); the impudent, small slippers with 
sachets in their toes. People thought the 
fat Southern mammy who fried chicken 
Maryland and corn fritters for her dinner 
parties, and who embroidered wee flowers 
on her ‘linen panties, were simply too 
romantic to be real. They envied her her 
telephone always ringing with exciting 
news. 

“I'd give ten years to live one year of 
your life,” Tillie used to say. 

“You’d have to pick which year quite 
carefully,” Linda told her. “Some years 
were rather hellsome, darling.” 

So all that difficult day, Linda basked in 
people’s envy, whispering a laugh some- 
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AFFLICTION 


My lady cat, Petunia, 
Is as cross as anything. 
She has asthma in the autumn 
And kittens in the spring. 





WASTED SYMPATHY 


| hate to pull the young weeds 
In the bed around the house. 

They all have little tails like 
A poor wee mouse. 

But "'whoosh!"' says Josephine, 
"Don't mind that. 

"The old ones all have tails like 
"A great big rat!" 





SUPERIORITY 


Oh rabbit in your under-drawers 
It's getting on for June. 

| had mine off a month ago. 
And not a day too soon, 
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times at the droll irony of being envied 
because her life was a festive house, lighted 
in every window. Lighted because it didn't 
dare be dark. But after parties were over 
and lights are out, loneliness comes out of 
every corner like mice that nibble and 
gnaw. So long as things are bright and 
noisy, loneliness waits unseen. But things 
just can’t be light and noisy all the time 

and then loneliness, nibbling and gnawing, 
under everything and over everything. 

At the end of that full-empty day, she 
came home to dress for the evening. And 
when she found there a scribbled note from 
Tillie, she nearly burst into tears with 
relief. They were asking her back from 
this ostracism, self-imposed though it was. 
Their gay, absurd friendship in those silly, 
beloved rooms was to start again, where it 
had been broken off by that beastly Peter 
Carew, who had been number thirteen to 
her from the beginning. 

“When we are old,” she said to herself, 
“I can meet him at their house and it will 
not matter. When all the madness is 
over and all the words are cooled, we'll 
talk and talk.”” But it wasn’t any grown- 
old Peter she was seeing in her mind as she 
said it, but young, haughty Peter, with 
footsteps of pain around his eyes, and 
sassiness still stinging on his lips. 

So here was Tillie asking her back, and 
she was trembling with eagerness to be 
back. But when she opened that note, she 
had a shock. 

The note was written on the back of a 
bill, as dozens of Tillie’s notes were 
scribbled—all unpaid bills, listing dreary 
economies like “One pot roast . . . Head of 
cabbage . . . Six oranges,” or “‘Men’s suit 
patched and relined . . . One sport dress 
dyed dark brown.” But the fronts of 
Tillie’s notes, scored with the lilting 
minuet-music of her handwriting, were 
usually gay: “Darling, this is Tommy’s 
birthday and we must celebrate. Festive 
but frugal, alas. Candles without cake, 
so to speak. Please come.” 

But this note was quite different. It was 
a receipted bill, no less. (“If we ever havea 
receipted bill again, we'll frame it with 
Tom’s diploma for the parlor,” Tillie had 
said.) Tom’s new prosperity was shadowed 
on that bill . . “Coral négligée with 
chinchilla . . . Gold lamé evening frock 
. . . Six French nightgowns. . .”” But on 
the back, ironically sketching the effect of 
this glamorous cause, Tillie had scrawled: 

“Darling, I know you of all people will 
stand by me. I’m leaving Tommy. Had a 
wire from Crumbowicz. Small part in 
stock. Please go over and explain to Tom. 
Men are so selfish.” 

So all Tillie’s prattle about wanting a 
chance to go on the stage had finally come 
to something! And Linda was to explain 
to Tom. She was to say those glib things 
which she had once said so passionately in 
her own life, those arguments she knew by 
heart, but from which all heart had fled. 
She sat down and tried to think, her face a 
pale waterlily reflected in the mirror 
opposite. Her grape-colored eyes looked 
indecently sad to her, the shamefully 
bereft eyes of a lady who has lost love. 
Never mind what she had found in the 
losing. Such gains—leisure and laughter 
and envy—aren’t recorded in eyes. 

And here was Tillie, taking her courage- 
ous pretense at its face value, flinging away 
her own simple happiness to be like 
Linda. As Linda looked . . . not as Linda 
was, in her vacant heart. The telephone 
rang, a mournful murmur. 

“Whoever it is, I can’t do it,” she said. 
“I’m staying home tonight and having a 
good cry. I’m reading old love letters 
tonight and crying. I’ll tell ’em so.” 


BUT SHE didn’t tell em, and she didn’t 
stay home and cry. She did her crying 
somewhere else, as it worked out. Some- 
where it would do the most good. 

This was Tom barking into the tele- 
phone, sounding like a man foreclosing a 
mortgage. “Oh, heck!’ Tommy said, “I 
might have known you’d put Tillie up to 
something like this.”’ 

{Continued on page 24} 
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THIS NEW-TYPE CAMERA .. . its 
special film... together they’re the answer 
to home movies at moderate cost. A 
twenty-five foot roll of Ciné-Kodak Eight 
Film runs as long on the screen as 100 
feet of amateur standard home movie 


They live ona 
newlyweds’ budget 


film. The Eight makes 20 to 30 black- 
and-white movie “‘shots’”—each as long 
as the average scene in the newsreels— 
on a roll of film costing $2.60, finished 
ready to show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, 
sturdy —costs but $39.50. 



































“FP WO can live as cheaply as one” — 
that is the principle behind their 
budget. Expenses—figured closely... 
Extravagances—none. But they will 
tell you it is worth it to be together. 
Yet, economizing as they are—they 
can afford to make a movie record of 
their life together. A new type of 
camera and film makes it possible. 
* 


CrnE-Kopak Eicut was designed for a 
single purpose. .to bring home movies 
to people of limited incomes. It is the 
camera you have hoped for. . Now ex- 
citing action records cost only a few 
cents each. And they are as easy to 
make as snapshots. 

See the Eight and the fine pictures 
it makes. Discover its economy at your 
dealer’s today. 


Now gorgeous full-color Kodachrome 
for Ciné-Kodak Eight 


Just load your Eight with Koda- 
chrome, and “shoot.” Color movies 
are as easy to make as _ black-and- 
white. No extra equipment is needed. 
The color is in the film. 

In Canada “Kodak” is the registered trade 


mark and sole property of Canadian Kodak 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
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MALL premature babies always inspire me with a 
feeling of helpless inadequacy, as if to cope with such 
incompleteness, left by nature, is too taxing even for 
the most correct methods. I feel as if success in per- 

suading them to continue their abrupt and involuntary 
first move to live, is altogether beyond the slightest attempt 
of control—a matter rather of pure luck. 

And here were five little creatures that should have had 
at least two months more of shielded unborn life before 
they were ready to face the roughness of the world. They 

should still have been comfortable in the unchanging, 
exact temperature of their mother’s life. They should still 
have been spared the tremendous exertion necessary for 
breathing and eating, which their weak and unfinished 
bodies scarcely had strength enough to perform. 

With the limited artificial means at our disposal there 
was small reason to suppose we could adjust their present 
existence so fittingly that the lack of perfect protection and 
comfort they still should have enjoyed, would not jeopard- 
ize their continued lives. Nevertheless it was to achieve 
this ambitious hope that the babies were put into incuba- 
tors. 

In the course of time—for no one could produce at a 
moment’s notice such an outmoded contrivance as an incu- 
bator run on the warm water system—five incubators were 
ordered and sent to the Dionne home, and the babies were 
placed each in her own small heated room. The two biggest 
ones, Yvonne and Annette, shared the large machine, which 
had arrived on the fifth day, but they, too, were separated 
from each other by a partition of cardboard to prevent as 
far as possible any cross-infection that might occur. 

The Chicago incubator, which from the third to the fifth 
day was the only one available, answered its purpose in 
spite of being old-fashioned. Its outer walls were formed 
into a container which was filled with warm water. Inside 
there was a thermometer to control the heat. A sponge 
always kept moist provided the necessary humidity of the 
air circulating past the baby inside. We found this appara- 
tus safer than the others, because it kept the heat more 
constant and for a greater length of time. It was, therefore, 
always used for the weakest baby, oftenest Marie, once or 
twice Yvonne. 

The other machines were built on the same principle of 
a rectangular box with an upper and a lower apartment, 


\, Watching every minute the 
struggle for breath .. feeding 
hour by hour from a tiny 
eye-dropper . . here’s a saga 
of nursing vigilance that’s 
a rare thrill for you to share 


by MADAME 
LOUISE DE KIRILINE 


(Copyright 1936, by Louise de Kiriline) 
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connected with each other by an opening at one end, and 
with a glass cover at the top. The baby’s bed was the floor 
of the upper room. Underneath hot water crocks warmed 
the air as it passed through a ventilator over the crocks, 
through a moist sponge, up through the opening into the 
upper apartment, over the baby and out through the 
ventilator at the top. All ventilators were covered with 
gauze to prevent the entrance of undesirable insects. 

Built especially for the five babies after some plans found 
in a textbook at one of the Toronto hospitals, these incuba- 
tors proved fully efficacious, although they had to be 
watched all the time. Every hour or so one of the three 
crocks placed on the heating shelf of each incubator had 
gone cold, whereupon all these had to be collected and 
carried into the kitchen for change of water. From heavy, 
awkward, old-fashioned iron kettles and large boilers, 
always kept bubbling and boiling, creating a veritable 
steam bath out of the crowded kitchen, fresh hot water was 
poured into the crocks. Then they were quietly pushed 
back again into their places beneath the wee babies’ bed 
shelves. 

We endeavored to keep changing the crocks every hour, 
one at a time from each incubator, so that the temperature 
within would not be too variating. If all crocks were 
changed at the same time the air inside was likely to be- 
come too hot and, later, when they cooled all at once, 
undesirably cold. 

This was to be avoided at all costs. The slightest change 
in temperature caused alarming reactions in the babies. A 
fraction above ninety-two degrees would make the delicate 
little things flushed and panting, burning up too much 
valuable energy in small bodies. On the other hand, if the 
air inside cooled to a couple of degrees below ninety, imme- 
diately one noticed the tinge of bluishness around tiny 
nostrils increase and the breathing of the infants grow 
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fainte and fainter by quite distinctly noticable degrees. 
The installment of small humidiguides, an instrument by 
which one can read the quantity of humidity in the atmos- 
phere, facilitated to a considerable degree the important 
regulating of the air in the incubators. Even so the weather 
out of doors had an all too interfering influence over the air 
conditions of the babies’ immediate surroundings. Some 
days, when the weather was fresh and sunshiny, the sponges 
had to be watched very closely to prevent them from going 
dry. On damp days there would be great difficulty in keep- 
ing the overwhelming amount of humidity from harming 
the tiny creatures. Often so blue and tired from breathing, 
the least undue irregularity was enough to discourage them 
from performing the listless and, at times, hardly visible 
fluttering movements of pumping life-giving air into their 
tiny lungs. The correct amount of humidity in the air 
surrounding premature babies is of vital importance. 
Guarded with utmost care from pressure and jars, the 
babies reclined on springy downy beds of fluffy cotton wool, 
covered with clean diapers and with the encircling walls 
of their small heated houses well padded. The lightest of 
coverings—a lightweight flannelette blanket or a thin quilt 
of cotton wool—kept them snug in their soft couches. 
As if they were the most delicate of flowers, which might 
wilt away at the merest touch, the babies were handled as 
rarely as possible. Only now and again we carefully turned 
them over from one side to the other. At night they were 
changed without being taken out of the incubators, their 
cotton wool jackets and diapers being slipped under them 
almost imperceptibly. But once a day they emerged from 
their small hothouses, for their oil bath in the morning. 


THE MORNING of the first day of the moving of the 
babies into the new grey-walled nursery beside their 
mother’s room was a day of [Continued on page 26} 
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you finally hear yourself laughing inside. 
Fit to kill, so to speak.”’ 

‘And does it kill?’’ Linda asked, carried 
over the dangerous falls of dialogue. 

“Not quite,” he said. “In the night, the 
heart creeps back to the scene of the 
murder.”’ 

Tommy was looking bewilderedly at 
them. ‘By golly, you two do know each 
other, don’t you?” 

“On the contrary,’”’ Peter said. “I don’t 
know her. I never did, and that’s where all 
the trouble started . Matter of fact, we 
both knew some young idiots who loved 
each other once, long ago.”’ 

“They’re dead now,’* Linda said hys- 
terically. 

“They killed each other, in fact,’’ Peter 
amended. 

“Tristan and Isolde, perhaps? Or some- 
thing tasty out of the tabloids?”” Tommy 
asked, not quite lightly enough. 

“Please don’t let’s go on like this,” 
Linda said desperately. ‘“‘Let’s forget all 
that. It never made sense anyway. Let’s 
talk about Tillie and what we’d better do.” 

“Do?” Tommy cried hotly. ““The thing 
to do is tell her to come back home and 
behave herself. Or else.”” Yes, Linda 
thought, in this nightmare of everything- 
happened-just-like-this-before, that’s the 
correct, husbandly reaction. 

“No. That’s the one thing not to do,” 
Peter was saying slowly, as if he knew what 
he was talking about. ‘‘You’ve got to go 
carefully here, old man.” He was silent a 
moment, then said painfully: “I knew a 
man once who tried that grand old mascu- 
line stunt of telling her what was what.” 

‘What happened,” Tom asked, lighting 
his cigarette, but lighting it unsteadily. 

“She believed him. She believed him so 
much that she went to Paris.” 

“Who won finally?” Tommy 
asked, and Linda was afraid to raise her 
eyes from her white fingers. 

“Both won. Which is to say, of course, 
that the bigger thing was lost.” 

Linda could stand no more of this. 
“Listen, you two,” she said in a sob. She 
threw off all her garments of self, and all 
her tattered, well-mended pride, and leaped 
nakedly into the truth. ‘‘Why don’t you 
get at what’s really wrong with Tillie? 
What you chivalrous men overlook when 
you try to protect your women from hard- 
ship is that we don’t want to be protected 
always--not if we’re young and alive. 
We've got to have danger in our diet. Just 
as much as you do. You get yours in busi- 
ness-—plenty, lately. People have to 
have a certain amount of trouble or 
they go soft. We simply can’t live on 
peace, and getting what we want all the 
time. Trouble is a sort of vitamin, and 
we've got to have it.” 

*“Well, she had plenty of vitamins in the 
last three years,” Tom said. ‘We hardly 
had enough to eat, once. But we were 
happy.” 

“You had something real to fight to- 
gether. Either people fight for each other, 
or they just fight.” 

“I don't see that,”’ he said rationally. ‘‘I 
should think just being happy would be 
enough.” 

“You would think that . . . in theory,” 
Peter said. “But people aren’t like that. 
Marriage just gets fat and soft, unless it 
has something to work on. But the trouble 
has got to be from the outside, looking in 

. something to defend each other from 
. That’s what Linda means.” 

The room was silent a moment, and then 
Peter went on, “It’s big troubles that make 
people big, just as the old copybooks said. 
But when people haven’t big troubles, 
they invent petty ones.” 

“Like wanting careers,’’ Linda said with 
passionate earnestness. ‘Like needing to 
express themselves."” She meant it so 
deeply that she wasn’t even afraid to meet 


Peter's eyes, two dark islands that seemed 
like home to her eyes. 

“When the big wants are stilled. the 
little wants get sassy. Isn’t that a proverb 
or something?’ Tommy asked, not sensing 
what was happening in this room. ‘‘So 

what am I supposed to do about it?” 

“You go after her,”’ Peter said without 
a moment’s hesitation, ““You say: ‘Darling, 
of course you can act if you have to. I'll 
stake you for a year. Only we've got to 
stay married to each other. That’s the 
only important thing.’ ” 

“But is it?” Ti 
his wife to share his life and not go barging 
about, making a life of her own.” 

“A man wants his wife . . . any way he 
can have her,”’ Peter said. He put his 
hands in his pockets, because he couldn’t 
keep them from trembling. 

“How come you know so much about all 
this?”’ Tom asked. 

“Because I tried all the dumb ways 
first,’’ Peter said harshly. ‘I know the 
right answers from trying all the wrong 
ones.” Linda’s face was wet, but she did 
not even know it. 

“There are boom years for love and 
slump years in every marriage,’”’ she said. 
“When the economists’ graphs show busi- 
ness sagging toward the bottom, love 
dizzies up to the heights. When every- 
thing else picks up, love goes into a slump, 
unless people are wise . . . and lovea lot.” 

“And even then, sometimes,” Peter 
said, “‘unless they keep trading active, love 
just falls off the big board altogether. An 
unlisted security—”’ 

“A frozen asset,’’ Linda said, feeling a 
thaw starting in her heart and swooning 
through all of her. 

And then the doorbell rang. Tom 
leaped in relief to answer it, because sud- 
denly the room was too full of feeling. 

“Telegram for Mrs. Peter Carew,”’ boy’s 
voice said. Linda and Peter both struggled 
guiltily to their feet, for it was a name 
spoken out of a dream. 

“It’s some mistake,”’ Linda said un- 
steadily. “I forget fora moment. . .” 

But there was no mistake, for that was 
the address on the yellow envelope. Peter 
slowly tore it‘open, and Linda read it over 
his shoulder. 

“Darlings, forgive me for guessing. 
Everything you said about saving our 
marriage applies to yours also. I tried 
everything else but you were both too 
clever and too proud and too much in 
love with your past. Please forgive me 
and please be happy again. And explain 
it to my Tommy if he’s backward about 
grasping things. I’ve gone to New York to 
shop. Love, Tillie.” 

“It’s a trick,” said Linda dully. 

“T’ll wring her neck,” Tommy said. 
“Scared me to death.’”’ He plunged to the 
kitchen for a drink. Peter was scowling 
down at the telegram, not knowing 
whether to be angry or to laugh. Both felt 
the horrible chagrin of people who know 
they have fallen into a trap of their own 
wording. 

“Had you forgotten this was your 
wedding anniversary, Linderella?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, afraid to meet his eyes, 
for fear they would be laughing, with 
nothing behind their mirth. 

“So had I. It was the first thing I forgot 
this morning when I woke up.”” With all 
his old mastery, he gathered her eyes into 
his own, so that she was held close, even 
though their hearts beat a hard apart. 
“Oh, Linda! I’ve wanted you so. I came 
back here months ago, just to stand in this 
room where you used to be—”’ 

“IT came back too.” 

“Marry me tonight, Linda. You can be 
anything else you want to be, but you've 
got to be married to me—”’ 

“It's the tenth of August, Peter.” 

“And we’re here in our own old house, 
Linda.” 


IN THE SEPTEMBER CHATELAINE 
"You're the Boss," by Frank Bunce, the compelling romance of a 
modern woman executive who tell in love with her assistant. One 
of a group of notable fiction features. 
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“Didn't you bear me, son? I 
ashed you to put away your toys.” 
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Disobedient? 
or—Hard of Hearing? 


CHILD who seems to be disobedient, in- 

attentive or dull may really be unable to 
hear well. He often assumes a position that 
favors his hearing. Any habitually unnatural posi- 
tion of his head may indicate impaired hearing. 
Parents should watch their boys and girls and ob- 
serve their response to sounds. Examination of the 
ears and hearing should always be a part of a 
child's general Tei check up — particularly 
during the preschool age. 
Many children who have hearing defects may be 
spared lifelong deafness and ‘ethided mental devel- 
opment if ear troubles are promptly detected and 
receive expert medical care. 
Middle-ear abscesses and infections are a frequent 
cause of deafness. They may result from in- 
fections in the nose and throat such as follow 
common colds, scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, 
and influenza. Enlarged adenoids and diseased 
tonsils are also a danger to hearing. 
Ears should be examined after recovery from an 
attack of any infectious disease. 
Schools equipped with an acceptable type of the 
phonograph audiometer possess an aid of great 
value in the early discovery of deafness in children. 
There are scientifically constructed instruments 
that assist hearing; but before selecting one of 
them, a deaf person should consult an ear specialist. 
Some people are sensitive and hesitate to use these 
aids to hearing. No one should feel more sensitive 
about using a hearing aid than about wearing 
eyeglasses. 
The Metropolitan will gladly mail, free, a copy of 
its booklet “Hearing.” Address Booklet Depart- 
ment 8-L-36. 
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Candles Without Cake 
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“But Tommy, I haven't,”’ she said 
weakly. “I haven't seen her for weeks. I 
think she’s out of her mind.” 

“Oh yeah?” he said rudely. ‘“The whole 
sex was born out of its mind. Nothing but 
trouble, the gang of you. Where is she? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“You're not being very diplomatic,” 
Linda said. ‘‘When you're asking people 
to help you, you say please.” 

“I’m not asking you to help me,” he 
muttered. “I’m asking you what you've 
put Tillie up to . . . and where.” 

“I’m hanging up, darling, until you 
remember your manners,” Linda said 
gently, “I'll come over and we'll talk,”’ she 
added hastily, hearing Tommy’s silence. 

“Don’t bother.” 

“T’ll come right along, since you urge 
me.” 

“Don’t come,” he said savagely. ‘I’m 
telling you. Don’t come.” 

“You know how much I believe in your 
marriage, Tom. I simply can't see Tillie do 
something foolish, if I can help. I’m going 
to try, whether you want me or not.” 

“All right. I might know I could depend 
on your coming if I said not to,” he 
shouted. “You're coming over here at 
your own risk. And you won't like it. I’m 
telling you.” 

“All right, precious. I’m used to doing 
things I don’t like.” 

She hung up, and in her mind she could 
see Tommy looking furious and desolate 
because he loved Tillie and she was gone. 
But suddenly she shivered, because it 
wasn’t Tommy she was seeing. She had a 
curious, delirious sense that all this had 
happened _ before. Her fingers were 
trembling as she reached blindly for a hat. 
She felt confusedly that she wasn't herself, 
but some nameless character in an oft- 
repeated play. A lost play, that kept on 
repeating itself over and over. But this 
play had to be saved somehow. There must 
be a different third act, somehow. And 
who better than the lost could save it? If 
she could only break through her terrible 
enviableness and tell them the tired truth! 

In the taxi, fragments of conversation 
floated through her mind, borrowed from 
that unforgettable chapter which so closely 
resembled this: 

“Love simply can’t take up a woman’s 
whole time . . .” 

“It used to take up all yours, Linderella. 
Love, and the cooking, and stuff like that, 
of course...” 

“Exactly. Stuff like that.”” But now she 
knew that in that cynical retort lay the 
simple secret of how love can take up a 
woman's whole time, and keep her so busy 
and so happy that she doesn't know any 
better. 

But then she had not seen that. Then 
they had buried the real things under 
words, so that they couldn't find reality at 
all. In the end they had even imagined 
they'd ceased to love each other: ceased to 
have things in common because they could 
afford things apart. 

When people are very poor, all they can 
afford are things In common; things mrusi 
be shared or there's not enough to go 
round—one artichoke for two persons, 
ome newspaper to be passed chummily 
back and forth, ome bathroom full of two 
hurrying young bodies, clashing and kiss- 
ing. oc quarrellmg wholesomely: long, 
comfortable evenimgs full of nothing but 
each other amd pians. But when people 
aren't poor amy more, things, glamorous, 

im between them 


” 


enchanting thimgs, get 
and crowd them apart. 

That's what had happened to her life: 
that mustn't happen to Tillie and Tom. 
The two marriages were like one of those 
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old-fashioned rounds; first, the blessed 
young poorness; then, making some sudden 
money and Linda gradually bored into 
looking around and getting notions about 
going on with her drawing. Tillie and Tom 
had sung through the poor-but-happy 
refrain, and were just now coming into the 
prosperous-but-restless measures. And, 
in the manner of rounds, Linda had 
finished the song long ago and was silent. 
Some way Tillie and Tom must not begin 
that dreary last line. 

Wildly she tried to think of the right 
way of explaining all this to them. 

“But no one cou/d have shown me,”’ she 
said dismally to herself. ‘Nobody can tell 
you anything, except what you ultimately 
tell yourself. Nothing except all this 
dreary business of getting what I wanted 
could ever have proved it to me.” 


NOW SHE was at No. 13 Spoffard Lane. 
Lights blazed everywhere. Suppose 
Tommy was doing something desperate in 
that deserted playhouse? At her own risk, 
he had said. Well, everything she’d ever 
done had been at her own risk. And most 
risks turned out badly. Especially those 
which turned out extremely well. 

He opened the door, looking tousle- 
headed and frantic, but in the correct 
modern manner he wasn’t admitting it. He 
stared at her angrily, his eyes two blue 
blots on his papery face. He was pretend- 
ing to be very angry at her, so he wouldn’t 
feel much else. Well, that was all right, 
poor sweet. 

“I told you not to come,” he said 
sullenly. “But, characteristically, you 
would. So you'll just have to take the 
consequences.” 

“Nice things, consequences,”’ Linda 
murmured. ‘‘My steady diet. But I do 
want to keep you two dear sillies from 
having to take too many of them.” 

“Listen, lady,”” he said in a swift whis- 
per. “Do me a favor and get out of here. 
Come back in an hour if you've got to 
meddle. But please go now.”” But Linda 
walked past him into the little living room, 
and there she stopped still, and half turned 
as though she’d run out of that place. 
For there, half-risen from his chair, with 
the light slanting across his unforgettable 
face, was Peter Carew. At her own risk! 
All encounter with him would always be 
at her own risk. 

Seeing those little footprints of pain 
around his eyes, she felt like weeping be- 
cause of the silly suffering in the world 
people going about hungry and proud, 
hurting each other and hurting them- 
selves. But she fastened her eyes on his 
absurd green necktie (why would he wear 
green’) and saw that he had a childish 
ring on his finger, which looked as if it had 
been bought from a gypsy by his love, as 
indeed it had been, 

Tommy, with the nimble diplomacy of 
the young, was busy saying the wrong, 
smooth thing, because both his guests 
seemed a little unravelled. You'd have 
thought this was their party. 

“You two’ve met, I think; probably 
remember each other.” 

Peter said, not smiling: “I seem to 
remember. At any rate your face is 
familiar.” 

“Don't let’s clown,”’ Linda said faintly. 
“The thing that really matters is this 
about Tillie and Tom. I'm just not up to 
being funny.’’ She was trembling so that 
the little foamy frills at her throat looked 
as if a breeze were blowing them. “Il know 
I ought to be funny, It's the demand of 
modern decency, But please, both of 
you.” 

Then she realized that Peter was looking 
down at her with the sort of honesty which 
clumsy situations simply cannot afford, 
almost as though he knew how her very 
insides crumbled at the repetition of this 
motif. “On second thought,” ahe said, 
rallying and holding her head quite high, 
as though it were a heavy, gallant plume, 
“on second thought, let’s all be light and 
bright, and full of dialogue.” 

“T found it a help,” Peter said in a low 
voice. “If you say enough funny things, 
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A department for style, health and personality 


FAIR AND COOLER .. . 


HAKE HANDS with the weather man. 

Let him call all summer breezes off their 

regular beats, and spin his coppery sun 

around as much as he likes. We're air- 
conditioned. We're burn-proof and heat-proof 
and wilt-proof from the skin out, and from tip 
to toe. That is, we are if we’re clever enough to 
be as modern about ourselves as we are about 
our houses. 

Mentally: We relax as much as possible. 
Plan for leisurely dressing, simple, informal 
social affairs, short rest periods whenever we 
can tuck them in. We want to arrive at a party 
looking vivid, perhaps. Not livid. When the 
thermometer boils over, it’s helpful to keep our 
minds on things like the depths of the ocean and 
the blue icebergs of the North Atlantic. 

Physically: That “Fresh today” look comes 
from sane exercise, a summer diet leaning to 


fruits and vegetables, and plenty of rest. Can 
you take time, at least once a day, for a simple 
guaranteed-to-keep-you-cool ceremony? Try to 
schedule your summer work so as to allow a 
free period of half an hour. Set the bath tub 
running slowly, like the murmur ofa brook, and 
while it’s filling with lukewarm water, stretch 
out on a couch, head low, the same level as your 
feet. If you have ice handy, put a couple of 
pieces in a cloth and place it over your eyes. 
Tune in on something soothing on the radio. 
Now, lie still as a mouse for fifteen minutes and 
stop thinking. Then jump up—really jump, 
don’t drag yourself. Slip into the water, which 
is fragrant with bath salts, or just softened with 
table salt. Lie there for ten minutes. Get up 
and rub yourself down until you positively 
glow. Powder yourself all over, put on a touch of 
rouge and lipstick, comb [Continued on page 29} 


Crystal Cool. The youthful sum- 
mer evening frock is of white or- 
ganza, delicately rose and blue 
printed. There's a quaint flower 
and feather headdress. Refresh- 
ing Prints—a brief tailored jacket 
of lacquered satin splashed in 
frosty flowers, is worn over a frock 
of black. The black hat has a zest- 
ful green feather. Below, Paris likes 
the crisp black-dotted white sum- 
mer suit with white-dotted black 
blouse, festive with bows. It's in a 
fresh looking silk linen. The flowers 
are yellow-centred, and the white 
hat has two black quills. All are 
Jean Patou models. 


by CAROLYN DAMON 
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The sides of Kotex are cushioned in a specicl, 
soft, downy cotton to prevent chafing and irri- 
tation. Thus Wondersoft Kotex provides truly 
lasting softness, comfort and freedom. But sides 
only are cushioned—the center surface is free 
to absorb. 
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KOTEX CAN'T FAIL 


Kotex has a special ‘Equalizer’ center whose 
channels guide moisture evenly the whole length 
of the eae Gives “body” but not bulk—prevents 
twisting and roping. The filler of Kotex is actually 
5 TIMES more absorbent than cotton. 
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The rounded ends of Kotex are flattened and 
tapered to provide absolute invisibility. Even 
the sheerest dress, the closest-fitting gown, reveals 
no tell-tale lines or wrinkles. 


3 TYPES OF KOTEX 
ALL AT THE SAME LOW PRICE 


1. REGULAR—IN THE BLUE BOX—for the ordie 


nary needs of most women Reguler Kotex is ideal. 


2. JUNIOR—IN THE GREEN BOX—Somewhat ner- 
rower—when less protection is needed. Designed at 
the request of women of slight stature and younger girls. 


3. SUPER—IN THE BROWN BOX—Extra layers give 
extra protection, yet it is no longer or wider than 
Regular. 























“They Go Together” 
QUEST and KOTEX. Quest is the new Me. 
sitive deodorant powder for sanitery nep- [am 

ins. Buy it with Kotex. ‘ 


KOTEX BELTS—to make Kotex comfort 
complete. Nerrow, adjustable, pinless. 


WONDERSOFT 









The Sanitary Napkin 
with truly lasting softness. 


KOTEX 





I Nursed the Quintuplets 


(Continued from page 2 





strange moment. The babies were six days 
old. Outside one of the windows, darken- 
ing it a trifle, hovered newspaper reporters 
and photographers. Naturally they had 
taken advantage of this singular chance to 
witness a quaint and remarkable perform- 
ance—the morning toilette of the tiniest 
living quintuplet babies—before forbidding 
restrictions had time to be issued, keeping 
all outsiders strictly beyond the front yard 
gate. They watched without a sound in 
almost awed deference. Let us take a look, 
too, over their shoulders. 

The large table, placed by the other win- 
dow in the nursery, well shielded from 
draft, was in complete readiness. The 
soft pads, on which the babies were to rest, 
were being warmed by hot water bottles. 
The new scales, also padded and warmed, 
were accurately balanced for the first 
proper weighing. A little dish, standing in 
a bowl of warm water to keep its contents 
of olive oil at a proper temperature, was 
placed beside a small mountain of sterile 
cotton wool fluffs. Warm boracic acid, 
with balls of cotton wool in it, stood ready 
for the babies’ eyebaths. Their coaties, at 
this time still only a rectangular piece of 
cotton wool covered with gauze and lined 
with a soft dia- 
per large enough 
tosnuglyenvelop 
the whole tiny 
body, lay with 
another hot 
water bottle on 
top of them, all 
ready prepared 
and folded so as 
just to slip under 


the baby without Would love to come... 
any trouble. A house of lovely things,— inviting nooks, 
We looked Log fires and precious pictures, 


over everything 
to see that noth- 
ing was missing. 
It was hot in the 
room; we were 
flushed with 
subdued activity 
and the con- 
sciousness of the 
significance of 
the moment. It 
was not only 
that we were in- 
augurating the 
very first step in 
the history of 
the care of the 
babies—a pro- 
per methodical 
routine with its 
subtle implica- 
tion of perhaps 
the slenderest of 
hopes of life for these tiny creatures—but 
we were intensely aware of working under 
the observant and critical eyes of a whole 
world. 

The babies were taken out of their 
incubators and placed gently on the table 
two at a time. How tiny they were! 
Little Marie, the smallest, looked like a 
plucked, wrinkled chick. The tiny hands 
moved in jerky, pathetic movements in 
response to our touch. The features in the 
pointed and pitiful oval of her elfin face 
screwed themselves into the imitation of a 
cry, which failed to find expression in a 
sound. Her ribbed, pinched chest heaved 
in quivering intakes of panting breaths like 
that of a tiny bird. The reddish-brown 
skin, veiled by the fine light down of pre- 
maturity, covered loosely the stringiness of 
miniature muscles of the arms and legs, 
now emptied of their roundness by the 
usual weight-loss after birth. 

For the first time since their birth they 


SOME DAY 
by Barbara V. Cormack 


Some day, she said, when there was time for it, 
She’d make her home 
A gracious place, where beauty dwelt, 


Soft shaded lights, with colored pers of 
And fragrant blossoms there, and green 
But years laughed by, and babies 


And each new day some added duties found. 
She baked, and scrubbed, and washed, 


And patched up all the holes 


So, at the last, the shack seemed 


Yet all the while beauty crept in, unsought, 
And those who came there lingered, 


‘“‘How sweet her home!”’ 
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were weighed on certified scales. While 
the potato scales, on which they had been 
weighed one of the first days, showed their 
combined weight to be around 13 lbs., now 
on their sixth day all five together tipped 
the scales at less than 10 lbs. The two 
heaviest weighed over 2 Ibs. each, three of 
them, Cecile, Emilie and Marie weighed 
less than 2 Ibs. each, Marie at only 1 Ib. 
814 0z., being only two ounces heavier than 
a loaf of bread. Tiny creatures indeed. 

If we scan the records of hospitals on 
premature babies we will find that, while 
there have been infants born alive weigh- 
ing less than the smallest of the Dionne 
babies, yet very few so puny at birth have 
lived to reach normal childhood. 

This moment of weighing the babies 
every day became the crowning of the 
efforts and the confirmation of the progress 
made during the intervening hours of the 
previous day and night. From this day, 
with exceptionally few instances of irregu- 
larity, the babies halted in their downward 
slide of initial weight loss. The significant 
and portentous wasting of their diminu- 
tive bodies, so often fatal in premature 
babies, ceased miraculously. Day by day 
from now on the weights crept upward, 
slowly—oh, so slowly—a quarter of an 
ounce, perhaps half-an-ounce a day each. 


AFTER THE babies were weighed 

which procedure took only a few seconds 

they were placed on the soft pad on the 
table and gently washed with warm olive 
oil. This protecting and softening sub- 
stance was left in a film all over their tiny 
bodies. Even though all possible precau- 
tions were taken, 
the buttocks of 
the babies had 
already broken 
into sores. This, 
of course, was 
caused by undue 
pressure on all 
too delicate 
bodies and by 
the poor blood 
circulation of so 
weak infants. To 
relieve this con- 
dition small dia- 


and friends 


rare old books; 


cotton 
radiance glowing, wool were placed 
over the but- 


tocks and be- 
tween the legs to 
absorb all mois- 
ture that might 
cause further ir- 
ritation. 

On the whole, 
the question of 
covering at this 
early stage was 
quite a problem. 


things growing 


toddled round, 


and fed her brood, 
as best she could. 


much the same. 


That times for building beauty It had to be 


never came... light, warm and 
convenient to 
change. After 
somespecula- 
tion we finally 
arrived at a good 
solution. 

First, a small cotton wool jacket, covered 
with gauze to prevent it from sticking on 
the oily skin and with holes for the arms, 
warmed their chests and backs and the 
cotton wool diapers protected them from 
further chafing. A soft flannelette diaper, 
doubled, was then wrapped loosely around 
the lower part of the body to keep the 
jacket snug and the small legs warm. The 
whole little bundle was enfolded in a 
hooded sleeping-bag. This was made of 
softest flannelette, open all down the front 
and with a bottom flap which lapped over 
almost up to the baby’s chin. It was held 
together with loosely tied ribands. This 
soft and cosy costume could be put on the 
baby with the very least amount of hand- 
ling; all the different items were put in 
place on the opened sleeping-bag, the 
baby placed on top and the whole thing 
swiftly, and without further moving of the 
baby, closed up. 

{Continued on page 43} 
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LADY—Be Careful ! 


NOBODY WANTS to be oe, You can get a tuck-under 
a spoil sport, and after all, ae ) braz for a good bust line: 
ifa large lady gets caught “te °st straps that are adjustable 
short in her beach cos- 4 for sunning, or swimming, 
tume it’s her business; but . ‘my } or running. 

tall girls should wear ‘em a Dispense with earrings, 
longer and wide ones P- a a bracelets, too much paint. 

a 


should make them longer fe a 
and stronger—right down re 4 b, 


Your charming, seaside 
appearance, brightened 


to their ankles, in fact. f ‘;' UB ae with sandals, bag and 
“ag ee oe : = egg will repay you 

_overslacked and no \ XK, oo or any costuming re- 
bg so ey Unless, ) J ie ; ka Unless you’re a 
of course, they are pre- ( ig iver, never mind 
pared for the inevitable e | 7 &<é ‘> : a heavy rubber cap with 
retort mannish and not oo a stern fastening; there’s 
very flattering. oN something disconcerting 


Nobody could tell this 
joyous play-girl—the one in the funny 
picture. Her large bright toes emerge in 
startled rows, and after all, her swim suit 
is the latest fixture. If she bulges, is the 
fault hers? All the debs are buying halters! 
These suits with big patterns splashed all 
over their scant area should be labelled 
“Dangerous to large women! Stay away 
from here. We can’t take care of you.” 

Oh lady, be careful! Find yourself a 
nice dressmaker suit in a fine fabric or a 
well-made woollen one of quiet color with 
a skirt. It will be more graceful than cute, 
softened with tucking and pleating, in 
Tyrol blue or navy or a discreet design. 





Fair and Cooler 


(Continued from page 27} 





your hair, touch your throat and ears with 
cologne, then go to your closet and choose 
the coolest dress you have. It will be easier 
to decide about the dress after your tub. 
Your mind is more at ease, your judgment 
better. 

What to Wear: The new fabrics have 
been treated so that heavy fibre is re- 
moved, to allow for plenty of air circula- 
tion. There are all the honeycomb and 
waffle cottons, crisp marquisettes, crumple 
proof linens, tailored sheers, washable 
silks. Sharkskin, Kaffir cools, palm beach, 
zero cloth are as refreshing as they sound. 
The dirt brushes off many of them magi- 
cally, and some are water repellent. Then 
there are the eyelet embroidered batistes, 
dotted Swisses, dimities, many of 
which are suitable for evening frocks, with 
icy satins, printed chiffons, and lovely 
organdies. Whites are tops and pastel 
shades are next for summer loveliness. 
Then there are the russet, gold and peach 
family; turquoise, lovely prints, eggshell, 
tea rose, dusty pink and aqua. Wear dark 
accents with a light shade—as navy with 


about a double chin strad- 
dled by a strap. Get one of the new soft 
kind that folds becomingly around your 
face. And make it a pleasant place. 

Don’t give way toan overpowering desire 
to look like flaming youth; a scarlet suit 
with purple flowers won’t set anything but 
you on fire. Have you disciplined your 
waist? Otherwise, avoid an air-conditioned 
outfit with the centre widely spaced. 

You can indulge in a comfortable middle- 
aged spread without looking like the spot 
on the beach that marks the crime. 

If you’re a forty-eight, don’t go down to 
the sea in skips. Be sedate. 

And, uh, have a good time! 


pale blue, Coronation red with prophetic 
pink (the newest combination). Get as 
many washables as possible—you don’t 
want to spend your summer cleaning. 
How does this sound for a summer day’s 
wear: A sharkskin suit that tubs, a net 
frock for dinner, a light fleecy coat for 
coolish nights—a silk linen for town or 
sports, and a love of an organdie for 
dancing. 

Get sandals or pumps in fabric, kidskin, 
buck, with moderately open toes if you 
like. Multi-colored sandals are smart for 
evening. 

Simplicity should be the keynote of your 
dressing. Have frocks with little detail, 
hats lacking in ornamentation. Cut your 
lingerie to the strict necessities, in fine 
linen or one of the open weave cottons or 
laces. Knee-length silk stockings will give 
you added freedom of action. Pyjama 
shorts add to the peacefulness of warm 
night slumbers. 

Make-up. You can’t afford to be any- 
thing but immaculately feminine, in 
wilting weather. Carry a deodorant in 
your purse, for security. A little bottle 
of lotion applied at intervals will keep you 
cool-handed. A small make-up kit for a 
complete new face at least once a day is a 
good idea. The refreshing astringent at 
midday does wonders. Don’t wear heavy, 
jangly jewellery or fussy ornaments of 
any kind. 

Most important of al!—don’t worry and 
don’t hurry. 


How Did Your Garden Grow ? 


Chatelaine Will Pay For Photographs 


ls your garden very lovely this year? Have you any particularly 


interesting arrangement of flower beds — garden paths — summer- 
houses — bird baths — lily pools? Or was it just a good arrangement 


of a “back yard'’? 


Send us a snapshot. We want to publish a lot of Canadian garden 
ideas. We'll pay for those we use at regular rates. 


The Garden Editor, Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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MISS DORIS GRANT, 
debutante daughter of 
Major J. Stuart and 
Mrs. Grant, Ottawa 





“T would never tse anything but 
Padnotwe " smesibage Miss Grant 


A beauty treatment that’s as simple as it is effective..... 
is the chains of Canada’s loveliest debutantes. It’s the 
Palmolive beauty treatment. These smart young debs 
use it, not only for face, throat and shoulders .. . . but for 
the bath as well. It keeps them lovely all over. Give 
your skin the benefit of this easy Palmolive beauty 
method. It’s so soothing and jelenaibies Let Palmolive nay f 
keep all your skin soft and youthful. ™ 


Cleanses, Soothes, Beautifies 
Costly olive and palm oils give to Palmolive its mild, 
penetrating lather. Going deep into your pores, it gently 
floats out powder, rouge and other impurities . . . . lets 


them breathe and function normally. And, while Palm- 
olive cleanses, it refreshes and soothes your skin... . 
leaves it healthy and radiant. 

So make Palmolive your soap. Use it always, from today 
on, for all your skin. You'll have a complexion that’s 
really youthful . . . . lovely all over. 









| 
Lathers perfectly in 
hard or soft water 


TRY THIS PALMOLIVE BEAUTY 
TREATMENT 


For your face, throat and shoulders, and for 
your bath. Gently massage into your skin a 
warm, rich Palmolive lather. Cleanse the pores 
thoroughly. Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold. That’s all there is to this simple beauty 
treatment. Yet there is no surer way to real, all- 
over skin beauty. And here’s another beauty hint. 
Palmolive, used as a shampoo, keeps your scalp 
healthy, hair soft and lustrous. 



















She took a bath and gave her 


husband 


ATHLETE’S 
FOOT 


SHE WAS A 


“CARRIER” 


S SWEET and dainty 

as a flower, yet this 

lovely young woman is a 

“carrier” of Athlete’s Foot. 

And she isn’t aware of 
her condition! 

For Athlete’s Foot is 
treacherous, insidious. 
There is no pain at first to 
warn of infection and the 
trouble to follow. 

Even now, you may your- 
self be spreading this ugly 
disease wherever you tread 
barefoot—at the club, at 
the beach, even in your 
own bathroom, and your 
family may be the next to 
suffer. 

Play safe and examine 
your toes tonight, for your 
own sake as well as others. 


PS erst: 


Look for redness 


If you see the slightest symptoms of 


this vicious infection, take action 
at once with cooling, soothing, heal- 
ing Absorbine Jr. Better still, apply 
this famous remedy to your feet after 
every possible exposure as a pre- 
caution against infection. 

For when Athlete’s Foot strikes, 
red itching skin between the toes is 
usually the first danger signal. 

Unless prompt relief is given with 
Absorbine Jr., serious trouble may 
follow. The skin turns white and 
dies in patches, gets moist, peels, 
cracks open with painful rawness. 


Absorbine Jr. kills the 
fungus, soothes the toes 





Athlete’s Foot. If your case is far de- 
veloped, it may be wise to consult a 
doctor in addition to the use of 
Absorbine Jr. So stubborn is the 
fungus that re-infection may occur 
from your own hose, unless boiled 
20 minutes when washed. 


Go to your druggist today and ask 
for Absorbine Jr. It is economical 
to use because it takes so little to 
bring relief. Accept no cheap imita- 
tion. Unknown substitutes may not 
only be ineffective but actually dan- 
gerousto your condition. Atalldrug- 
gists, $1.25 a bottle, or try it at our 
expense. For a free sample write to 
W.F. Young, Inc., 242 Lyman Build- 
ing, Montreal, Canada. 
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i FASHION SHORTS 


by KAY MURPHY 


Is it warm enough for 
you? 

Are you just exas- 
perated with the hv- 
midity? 

Well, let's think of 
some nice, cool clothes 
that will help out. If 
you can look into the 
nearest mirror and look 
cool, it helps you feel 
cool. 


If you are planning to 
go to an afternoon tea 
party, or have a sup- 
per date, you'll find 
the sheer nets or chif- 
fons very cool and flat- 
tering. Black, trimmed 


with white, is one of 
the most important 
styles this summer. 


Women are finding out that, to look 
cool and sophisticated for hours on 
end, sheer blacks serve the purpose 
better than pastels that start off 
looking as crisp as a lettuce salad 
and then wilt again like a salad. In 
black, with white collars, cuffs and 
corsage and probably a white hat, 
you will look as fresh at || p.m. as 
you did at 12 noon. No! White shoes 
with a black outfit are not so smart. 








* 


For the business girl who has to rush 
away to work early in the morning, | 
recommend those tailored washable 
silks that can be tubbed at home 
easily, and always look so cool and 
fresh. While white and the pastels 
are lovely, they do take a lot of 
"keeping up to" with the washtub and 
iron. The polka dots are not so easily 
soiled, and then there a-e those smart 
little ‘candy striped'’ dresses that 
look adorable and young, yet may be 
worn several times without showing 
the usual marks of summer. 

Black linen or cotton dresses, with 
white jackets topping them, are ex- 
tremely popular with smart young 
business women, especially those 
linen-like ones that have been chemi- 
cally treated so that they don't 
wrinkle as easily as 
real linen unfortunately 
does. 

e 


White with dubonnet 
Dubonnet with _ tur- 
quoise 

Yellow with brown 
Pale rose with pale 
green 

— some of the smart 
summer color combi- 
nations that are ac- 
cepted by well-dressed 
women this summer, 
and are as refreshing 
as they are practical. 


The tunic continues to 
be a leader in mid- 
summer styles: now 
they are showing them 
in embroidered batiste, 
to pop over any plain 
skirt you happen to have on hand. A 
white tunic over a black skirt — 
probably a cut-down dress whose 
waist has departed — gives you the 
smart black-and-white ensemble. 

Chintz tunics over plain colored cot- 
ton skirts are very colorful, and of 
course can stand lots of wear before 


they have to be tubbed. 


%& “CARRIER” is the medical term fora | \4 
person who carries infection. People in- | The culotte is a very cool and prac- 
fected with Athlete’s Foot are “carriers.” | tical garment to wear in the country 
They spread the disease wherever they | or ground the town home when you 
— — That is a state | want to be cool though clad. This 
that a large proportion of the adult popu- : 
lation ice fence Athlete’s Foot a cians wide-legged trouser looks like Q skirt 
oe you are not jumping fences, 


ime or other. - 
= , yet it has all the comfort of a 
J a * 


Relief and comfort follow applica- 
tion of Absorbine Jr. It soothes and 
aids in healing broken skin and 
tissues, while its antiseptic proper- 
ties kill the fungus of Athlete’s Foot 
when reached. 

Don’t be a “carrier.” Get rid of 


ABSORBINE 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, sprains and Sunburn 


oon of slacks. You need very little 
under them, and a halter neck to top 
them, with a pair of ''beachcomber’”’ 
sandals — soles, heels and very little 
tops — you are suitably dressed for 
an informal garden tea, or for a stroll 
along the beach or a country road. 
Many girls prefer the culotte to the 
shorts or slacks, which they feel are 
too-too'’ revealing. 
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TAR 
STARRING THIS SEASON 
kh L x JS . KITE qf } 

i, 
/ \ Women who dress for the world must choose their clothes with rare discrimina- 
~~ tion. Here, Florence Rice and Gail Patrick, of talking picture fame, wear two of 
the season's outstanding frocks. Top, Miss Rice selected a dress and jacket (91 7) 
\ in a cool coin dot silk with festive bow. Below, Miss Patrick has a youthful three- 


piece outfit in a printed crépe with flannel jacket and wide suede belt (No. 905). 
Unusually smart is the dark summer frock with white jabot (No. 807). It's in the 
popular black and white mood. Bottom, left, 651 is a clever frock with the new 








high neck and waistline — autumn suggestions. For the garden party — the 
= informal summer dance — a flowered and frilly chiffon or organza (207) is 
hye ae perfect. 


All Patterns 15 cents 


scriptions of patterns on page 65. These are Chatelaine patterns, and may be ordered from 
leading stores or direct from Chatelaine Pattern Service, 48! University Avenue, Toronto, 


Ontario. When ordering, give the number and size desired. 
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If you want the truth, 
go to a child 


ees Jepson had felt himself 
slipping as a salesman. He 
couldn’t seem to land the big orders; 
and he was too proud to go after the 
little ones. He was discouraged and 
mystified. 

Finally, one evening, he got the 
real truth from his little boy. You 
can always depend on a child to be 
outspoken on subjects that older 
people avoid. 


* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know when you 
have halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
That’s the insidious thing about it. 
And even your closest friends won't 
tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires professional 
advice. 





But usually —and fortunately — | 


halitosis is only a local condition that 


yields to the regular use of Listerine | 
as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an | 
interesting thing that this well-known | 


antiseptic that has been in use for 


years for surgical dressings, possesses | 


these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. It puts you on the safe 
and polite side. 


Listerine halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. The entire 
mouth feels invigorated. 


Get in the habit of using Listerine 
every morning and night. And be- 
tween times before social and business 
engagements. It’s the fastidious thing 
to do. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 


(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Look Your Best 
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The Sun is Kind to an Oily Skin 
SUNTANNING is very beneficial to oily 


skins. It helps to dry up the naturally oily 
condition. But always close the pores with 
an astringent before going out. 

Choose a cleansing cream that is 
feathery light and liquefies as it touches 
the warmth of your skin. Avoid creams 
that are too rich and heavy. Wipe off the 
cleansing cream. Wash with warm water 
and a rich lather of a good beauty soap. 
While the skin is still damp use an astring- 
ent, a strong one, if your skin is very oily. 
At night put on a little nourishing cream 
around the eyes and on the neck. 

Always, before going out for the day, 
tone up the skin with your astringent, and 
use a feathery light foundation cream or 
hand lotion. Cleanse the skin always 
before fresh make-up is applied. Use a dry 
rouge, and a rather heavy powder designed 
to stay on your type of skin. And watch 
your diet! 


But the Sun is Cruel to a Dry Skin 


WATCH OUT if your skin tends to dry- 
ness. The summer sun will only add to 
your difficulties. Wash your face in warm 
water with a good soap. Rinse with cold 
water. Never use ice. It’s too drastic. 
Make sure your astringent is very mild. 
Get one which tightens, without drying the 
skin. 

You'll have to use a cleansing and 
nourishing cream which is rich in oils, to 
make up for the deficiency in your skin. 
Lotions are very effective and popular. 
Remember that dry skins tend to wrinkle 
early. 

If your figure can stand it, be generous 
with your butter and cream. If not, a 
teaspoonful of cod-liver oil is very good. 

If fine little lines are beginning to come 
around the eyes pat in nourishing muscle 
oil every night. 

A cream rouge is best for a dry skin. 
Apply it under the powder. 


(Write to Annabelle Lee for further infor- 
mation on products mentioned in this 
article.) 





FASHION SHORTS 
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All the gals are taking to the Pyiama 
Shorts, which are about the coolest 
night garment you'll see. Knee-length 
shorts attached, or separate, to a 
sleeveless top, and your nights won't 
be disturbed by superfluous clothing. 
Seeing them in printed silks, sheers 
and dainty flowered batistes, some 


folks call ‘em "'Pyjam-Ease’* — which 
just about names them correctly. 
& 


We all have to wear slips during the 
summer, yet they are trying to make 
the process as painless as possible. 
The newest stunt — to do away with 
the shadow-proof panel which is, of 
course, just that much extra weight— 
is a double weave of silk in the front 
or back of the slip. This double-weave 
gore makes the slip shadow-proof, yet 
you do not notice that you have on 
an extra-panel slip. Good idea! 


| 


| New “Sunlight’’ 
| shades catch only 


| 
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POWDER 
“SHINES 







The full glare of 
the summer sun 
throws a hard 

light on yourskin. 


the sun's softest 
rays—flatter you! 


POND’S 
SUNLIGHT Shades 
flatter your skin in 


the Hardest Light 


Now you can defy the full glare 
of the sun! Go out into it hatless! 
..- Confident your skin has only 
the soft, sunny glow of early spring 
sunshine itself! 

Pond’s “Sunlight” shades are 
completely away from the old “sun- 
tan” powders. Totally new in effect. 
Glare-proof! They catch only the 
softest rays of the sun... Soften 
your face in the hardest light! Be- 
coming with light tan, deep tan, or 
no tan at all. 

MONEY-BACK TRIAL—Try Pond’s Sunlight 
shade (Light or Dark). If you do not find it more 
flattering than ordinary sun-tan shades, send us 


back the box and we will refund purchase price plus 


postage. Pond’s 
Extract Company 
Ltd.. 
Department P-H, 
167 Brock Ave., 


, 
Toronto, Ont. 


of Canada, 


2 Sunlight Shades —m 
Ligh t, Dark. Low: 
Prices. Glass jars, 50¢. 
New big boxes,1 5¢,30¢. 





All rights reserved by Pond'’s Extract Company of Canada, Ltd 
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The ultimate in breezy 
tailored charm. Gail Pat- 
rick wears a Chatelaine 
frock (904) in a pale blue 
linen with navy belt and 
buttons. Simplicity is its 
keynote. Pleat interest in 
sleeves and front make 
916 one of the interesting 
models of the season. 
Scarf collar, belt and 
pockets are contrasting. 
It would be effective in a 
tailored cotton in the new 
Prophetic pink with Coro- 
nation red trim. 





906 





916 


Anita Louise is glamorous in this dark 
background flowered print (906). The 
three contrasting bows are dainty 
touches. At left, two interesting 
modes are shown, in 800, a two-piece 
molded ensemble with contrasting 
collar. Its lines are particularly smart 
on the tall, slim girl. Again, in 843 
the tailored frock is shown at its 
smartest. It is jaunty in a slub linen 
or blistered crépe. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns 


And may be ordered from leading stores or 
direct from Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. When 
ordering give the number and size desired. 


Price of All Patterns, |5 cents. 


Back views on page 56 





This year lips of the smartest women are 
softly subdued—natural looking. Tangee 
lipstick gives just that effect. It never coats 
lips with paint— it isn’t paint! Instead it 
changes color to the one natural shade 
most flattering to you. Makes your face 
look younger, fresher, more alluring. Its 
special cream base keeps your lips soft and 
smooth. For those who prefer more color, 
especially for evening use, there is Tangee 
Theatrical. Try Tangee today. It comes 
in two sizes...50c and $1.00. 


World's 
Most 
Famous 
Lipstick Ends that painted look 


ix —_ FOR MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT N, 
750 Vitre Street W., Montreal, Canada. I — 


1 Palmers Ltd. 
12 Rush Miracle Make- Up Kit containing miniature Address 
I Tangee e 








Rouge Compact 
changes color too, 
blends with your 
own complexion. 
Its velvety, super- 
fine texture makes 
it easy to apply. 








Face . L enclose 15¢ (stamps or coin). * City Prov. 


Chatelaine Service Bulletins on Beauty Culture 
Concise — Authentic — Essentially Helpful 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Bulletin No. 15—5 cents Bulletin No. 17—10 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 16—10 cents Bulletin No. 18—10 cents 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A FLOWER 
Bulletin No. 19—5 cents 


Order by Number from 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 







How different from ordinary talcum is Cuticura Talcum! 
Babies especially, need the fine softness of texture—the 
wholesome purity it affords. Mildly medicated with 
valuable mic Oils. Cuticura Talcum, dusted on 
after a bath with Cuticura Soap, comforts tender skin 
—helps prevent chafing and irritation. Wonderful for 
adults, too. Large can, 25c. All druggists. 


CUTICURA VeLum Rwder 















'THE BEAUTY BOX 
* 


Here's something you should have — 

and you can, for the asking! A vitally 
| interesting book ''Make-up Revolu- 
| tionized" that really teaches one how 
| to put on rouge properly. It's very 
| cleverly done with twenty-four photo- 
| graphs, in full natural color showing 
| girls who classify under the various 
main types — such as the broad face, 
the long narrow one or the heart- 
shaped face. The right way to rouge 
if you have pale eyes or dark eyes; a 
broad or a receding nose; a promi- 
nent or receding chin are all shown. 
Your type is there. And the most 
clearly defined descriptions I've seen. 
Write to me and I'll send you a copy 
gladly. 





| Ideal for the beach kit are the liquid, 


pore-deep cleansers which come in 
bottles so small and light that they 
tuck very easily into a small space. 
Pour a bit on a piece of cotton, rub it 
lightly over the face, and you'll feel 
as fresh in the midst of a dusty motor 
trip as if you'd just emerged from a 
cool shower. 
* 

There's an utterly delightful new hair 
rinse, made by one of the most 
famous beauty houses, which suits all 
hair colorings and requires no final 
rinse solution, only water. This house 
also has henna and camomile sham- 
poos for the brunette and blonde who 
desire the natural coloring of the hair 
to be brought out. These are especi- 
ally good for those of you whose hair 
has become a — faded or dingy. 


eee 
ees 


Here's an anti-mosquito cream made | 


by a noted house, which gives com- 
slate immunity from bites, is non- 
oisonous, does not stain at all, and 
as a delightful perfume! You'll have 
only the exquisite fragrance of laven- 
der which covers the odor of the 
active principal contained in the 
cream. 
® 

Does your nose get more shiny than 
ever these days? You can get a 
colorless liquid which magically ban- 
ishes embarrassing shininess from 
nose or forehead. Apply it with the 
fingertips, smooth well into the skin, 
and before it is quite dry, press 
powder over it. 


Ever realize that hair and nails are 
quite similar in structure? That's why 


| nails tend to get brittle and crack as 


naturally as hair tends to fluff off at 
the ends. And nails were not intended 
to be filed close at the sides. That's 
why faithful lubrication and massage 
are so important for their beauty. Use 
a good cuticle oil, and warm it to 
blood temperature to open the pores 
about the cuticle so that the oil pene- 
trates more thoroughly. A good 
cuticle cream will keep your nails 
beautiful. It feeds and strengthens 
the new growth of nail as it is formed 
below the visible cuticle line. Use both 
these preparations after applying the 
polish. Not before, as the thin, in 
visible film of oil which remains even 
after washing keeps the polish from 
spreading cee 4 


(Write to me if you want further 
information about these products. 
I'll be glad to tell you about them.) 
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HAND-KNIT 
SMARTNESS! 


Full instruc- 
tions for this 
smart dress 
and 12 other 
costumes (25 
pieces in all) 


REGENT 


Style 
Book No. 8 
Use Regent Wools for lasting 
smartness and long wear. Beau- 


tiful colors. All wanted weights 


and styles. See Regent Siren de Buy it from your 

Luxe, Sunset de Luxe, Silk dealer or_ send 

Twist, Sea Side, Sea Shell, etc., direct to one 

at your dealer's. Cs 

THE REGENT KNITTING MILLS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 











Smart swim suits 
demand immac- 
ulate daintiness. 
This delicately 
fragrant cream 
banishesunwant- § 
ed hair quickly, 
completely and 
safely. Econom- 
ical. Inexpensive, 








A word to 


wives 
is 
sufficient 


For nearly fifty years women have found 
this convenient, practical prescription a 
most safe and satisfactory form of feminine 
hygiene. 


Scientifically prepared under ideal condi- 
tions in up-to-date laboratories, ‘‘Rendells’’ 
are simple, ready to use, and effectual. 


They bring new comfort, and new freedom 
to women. They are thoroughly antiseptic, 
yet harmless to delicate tissues. 


At body heat they quickly melt to soothe with 
a protective film. If kept cool and dry, they 
retain their efficacy for any length of time, 
and in any climate. Individually foil-wrapped 
in boxes of 12. 


BOOKLET—Write for copy of informative 
booklet, ‘Personal Hygiene’, addressing 
The Lyman Agencies Ltd., 286 St. Paul St. 
W., Montreal. 


Just ask your druggist for— 


RENDELLS 
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speculation among you for many weeks.” 

“You generally do what you set out to 
do, don’t you?” Shirley said. There was 
high color in her cheeks, and her chin tilted 
defiantly as she slanted a glance at Johnny, 
whom I suppose she still regarded as a mere 
barfly. 

Bentley smiled again, deprecatingly; he 
had magnificent teeth. He took her arm 
and handed her into his lorry. When we 
saw them last they were climbing the hill 
road, heading toward Dire Dawa. 

“And now,” Gibby drawled, to Johnny, 
“it seems it’s up to you to go down to the 
police station and get things straightened 
out for them again. They can’t just rush 
off like that without a permit, you know. 
Especially in sight of the guard at the city 
gate.” 

“I suppose so,”” Johnny said. He spoke 
wearily. He got into his own lorry and had 
himself driven back into the city. 

Cochoran, pottering about the plane, 
called over to him Dingy, of Transatlantic. 

“You piloted in the Big Parade, 
Dingy,” he said. ‘‘Now tell me: Do 
bullets rip up the wings of a plane in just 
that way?” 

Dingy puffed phlegmatically at his pipe. 
“No, they don’t,”’ he said. ‘‘Not at all in 
that way.” 

“And one thing more,” Cochoran said, 
examining the riddled body structure. 
“Don’t bullets make a bigger hole coming 
out than going in?” 

“All the bullets I’ve ever'seen,”” Dingy 
answered. 

“The reason I asked,” said Cochoran, 
“is because a Samoli boy coming in last 
night from Jijiga said a big bird landed 
yesterday on a plateau top about thirty 
miles east of here. Said the bird man got 
out and clipped its wings and bored some 
holes in it; and then, as I got it from the 
Samoli’s somewhat garbled account, he lay 
down and read a book until it was time for 
him to start back. Perhaps,’’ Cochoran 
said, “it was one of his own books of 
personal experience.” 

“And that,” murmured Gibby out of a 
heavy silence, “‘is the bloke Johnny thinks 
would be the better man for her!”’ 


THANKS TO Johnny, neither Shirley nor 
Bentley were fired upon, nor even called to 
account, by the police when they came 
back through the gates late that after- 
noon. Next morning, however, they hired 
horses and went riding, which gave Johnny 
something else to straighten out. Straight- 
ening out things for them, in fact, became 
almost his full-time occupation as they 
continued, with the irresponsibility of 
children, who have a special Providence or 
a worried parent to look after them, to 
break all rules for the conduct of corres- 
pondents in a battle zone. 

All this was offensive to Gibby. As a 
Rousseauan, with a theory that modern 
civilized life had perverted man’s noble- 
savage instincts, he frequently allowed 
himself to grow quite heated in discussing 
it. 

“It’s against nature,’’ he argued. ‘‘Here’s 
Johnny admittedly crazy about her, and 
she, if not quite that way about him, at 
least so ready to be persuaded that she 
travelled ten thousand miles into danger- 
ous, flea-bitten country just to give him a 
chance to make up her mind for her. And 
yet he sinks himself into the background 
in favor of a bloke who writes fiction under 
the label of authentic personal experience 
for the delectation of the Ladies’ Clubs 
back home; and if you try to tell him what 
a triple-dyed idiot he’s making of himself, 
he talks mistily of honor and decency and 
good sportsmanship. It’s surely dead 
against nature.” 

“That’s a nice thought to occupy you on 
a dreary afternoon,” Cochoran drawled, 
tippling daintily at his glass of Zibit. 
“Only, what of it? I mean, what can you 
do about the matter, except maybe pray 
for the decline of the Western World, 
which would put us all back to the age of 
spears and clubs and presumably to the 
application of good sense to our mating 
problems?” 


Gibby rose and stretched. “I’d thought 
of a hyena hunt,” he said surprisingly, and 
went away. 

_That night, with Shirley as our guest at 
dinner, he abruptly produced a sheaf of 
papers shakily scrawled over in Amharic, 
and thrust one of them across the table to 
her. “A permit to shoot yourself a hyena. 
If you can,” he told her. He gave another 
to Bentley, a third to Johnny, and others 
to some of the rest of us. 

Shirley, of course, was delighted. Bent- 
ley accepted with the bored air proper to 
one who has shot tigers in India and ele- 
phants in the Congo, while Johnny took 
his with the lack of interest that had char- 
acterized him for some time past. 

“There’s one restriction,” Gibby quali- 
fied. “‘We can’t use firearms. The auth- 
orities are very emphatic about that. If 
we do, the action is likely to be misunder- 
stood by large quantities of native troops 
parked up there behind some of those rocks 
and bushes. And native troops who mis- 
understand you can be very unpleasant 
people.” 

“How are we going to bag any hyenas, 
then, if we can’t fire a gun?” enquired the 
witless Stemme. 

“Oh, we’ll run them down and sprinkle 
salt on their tails,’’ Gibby answered. 


WE MADE rather an impressive caravan 
when we set off next morning; so impres- 
sive, in fact, that in spite of our permits, 
the authorities had some misgivings about 
letting us depart. Gibby chose to go ahead 
with Bentley; Shirley followed in the rat- 
tling little flivver she had driven in from 
Berbera, with Johnny and Stemme tailing, 
and the rest of us whacked up among three 
more lorries. We climbed eastward to the 
plateau top, then levelled out, weaving 
along through rocky, sparsely vegetated 
country that looked much like a profile 
portrait of the face of the moon. 

Thirty miles or so on, a halt was called, 
while we got out and stretched. It was 
noticeable that Bentley seemed somewhat 
upset; and rather curiously, when we 
resumed, he was by himself, with Gibby 
back in his own lorry. 

We spent a lazy, uneventful day. It was 
late when we started back, and dark before 
we had gone many miles. That nightmare 
country, even if one kept the thought of 
possible ambushed savages out of his mind, 
was eerie enough; and many of us were 
irritated by Gibby in the lead, who drove 
at a lazy pace, still looking for hyenas. 

He sighted one at last, and yelled a 
“Tally Ho!” His swinging headlights held 
it in their arc for a moment; lost, then re- 
covered it again as he went roaring off the 
road in pursuit. Shirley followed, with her 
light flivver gradually going into the lead, 
and Johnny and Bentley wingtailed out 
behind her and the rest of us clattering 
after. Then Gibby fired, three times wildly 
into the night. 

We had time to see Bentley’s lorry 
jerked apprehensively, as if the shots had 
been a severe shock to his nervous system. 
We saw Johnny’s lorry slow enquiringly. 
Then suddenly, a shrill yell from a hundred 
throats struck upon our ears. The head- 
lights of Shirley’s flivver picked out dis- 
tantly the black forms of men, naked ex- 
cept for loin cloths, rising from bushes and 
boulders before and to each side of her; 
more stood out abruptly against the lucent 
skyline. 

The flivver swerved, arcing to double 
back. A knot of men blocked her, and a 
spear or two rattled against the windshield. 
Shirley twisted away from them, but a 
second group appeared from nowhere to 
hedge her off, and in trying to dodge them 
she ran the flivver’s nose into a boulder. 

The car coughed and sat still suddenly. 
From every side black men closed in, 
howling lustily, frothing themselves up to 
the crescendo of courage that would preci- 
pitate their attack. 

Shirley stayed cool. She doused the 
lights and flattened to the floorboards. 
Flame spat upward as, with excellent 
judgment, she emptied her automatic into 
the air, shooting to frighten, not to kill. 
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Scientific Beauty Creams 
Help Protect the Skin 
from Germs which 

may cause Blemishes... 


Guard against Dryness 


‘UDDEN temperature changes, dust from 
the air, the germs which often cause 
blemishes...all are at work to mar the 
beauty of your skin. Yet you can actively 
guard against them, keep your skin moist 
and clear, with Woodbury’s Cold Cream. 


Contains Exclusive 
Germ-destroying Element 

Why, you may ask, does Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream fulfill its beauty task more quickly, 
more surely than others? First, because 
an exclusive ingredient keeps it free from 
germs to the very bottom of the jar! 

Germs, a common cause of blemishes, 
are banished. The last fingertipful of 


Woodbury’s Cold Cream is as free from 
germ-growth as the first! 





care ! 


waxy secretions that make the skin dull 
and sallow. And Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
helps to defeat aging lines, to keep the skin 
moist. Element 576, a second important 
ingredient, aids in combating skin dryness. 


You'll need Woodbury’s Germ-free Fa- 
cial Cream, too, to protect your skin from 
wind and dust. It’s a fluffy foundation 
cream that makes your rouge and powder 
look ever so natural! Each of these lovely 
creams only 50c, 25c, 15c¢ in ‘jars; 25c, 
10c in tubes. Do try them! 


MAIL NOW...FOR COMPLEXION KIT! 
Brings you generous trial tubes of two Woodbury Beauty 
Creams ; six shades of Woodbury’s Facial Powder; also guest- 
size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, containing ‘‘Filtered 
Sunshine”’ element. Enclose 10c to cover packing and postage, 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 733, Perth, Ontario. 





FE ianinntini em 
And how much more this delicate beauty 
. S, 
cream has to offer! Down deep into the re 
pores it goes to clear away the dust and City avsisinsiniptmencnenel tn imnmaiiiialila 
0 AVOID IMITATIONS. ... Look for the head and signature, Joka  NYoodbury, fid., on all Woodbury products, 
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let all your skin soak up the benefits of 


‘Hiltered Sunshine 


from Woodbury's—— Creamy Lather 


opAY the gentle caress of Woodbury’s 

lather against your skin means so 
much more than cleanliness! For Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap now brings you the 
glorious benefits of “Filtered Sunshine” 
in every cake! 

This famous beauty formula now em- 
bodies the greatest single advance ever 
applied to soap, contributing to the 
health and beauty of the skin. 


Sunshine Enhances Beauty 
The world of Science has long known 
that certain kindly rays of sunshine have 
the power to enliven the skin. 

Now, by an amazing new process... 
exclusive and patented ... these gentle, 
non-burning rays of “Filtered Sunshine” 
are irradiated into one of Woodbury’s in- 
gredients. A triumph of Woodbury skin 
scientists and a leading university! 

This “Filtered Sunshine” element is 
released from Woodbury’s lather as you 





AVOID IMITATIONS . . . Look for the head and signature, Qokn H: Woodfury,£td., on all Woodbury products. 





wash and bathe...ready to make your 
skin all over, smoother, clearer, and love- 
lier! And verified tests prove that this 
new ingredient in Woodbury’s Facial 


Soap is readily absorbed by the skin. 


Formerly 25c...Now 10c a Cake 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the only beauty 
soap which brings you these glorious new 
benefits, is only 10c a cake. The same 
large size, long-lasting cake that for many 
years sold for twenty-five cents! 


Don’t miss the chance to try this new 
way to all-over loveliness and “A Skin 
You Love to Touch”! Keep a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap always handy 
on washbowl and bathtub and let your 
family use it freely. Be sure to bathe the 
baby, too, with this delightful “Filtered 
Sunshine” soap! 


You can get it at all drug, department, 
ten-cent stores, and from your own neigh- 
borhood grocer, as well. 


READ THIS MONEY-BACK OFFER! 


Buy 3 cakes of Woodbury’s. Use 2. 
If you’re not convinced it’s the fin- 
est soap you’ve ever tried, mail to 
us before Aug. 31, 1936, unused 
cake, in wrapper, and wrappers 
from the 2 used cakes. Tell why 
Woodbury’s did not suit you; also 
amount paid for 3 cakes. Purchase 
price, plus postage, promptly re- 
funded. John H. Woodbury, Ltd., 
Dept. 433, Perth, Ontario. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Sni fled At 


A hankie, nowadays, plays many parts 





2. Laugh if you will at the idea of wearing 


your hankie for a blouse—but the largest ° 


patterned squares the shops offer work out 
amusingly with the border as_ trimming. 
They're pert and effective—and fun to make. 





4. Those lacy tid-bits gran'ma used 
during the Schottishe make the dai 
refreshing jabots. The fine material is cruched 
together in the centre and held with a 
jewelled clip. And what would make a more 
sporting cummerbund, for your waist, than 
the soft silk kerchief or the gaudy bandana, 
bought at the men's counter? 

Talented? The hankie is a front rank per- 
former this year, 


to drop 


ntie 


1. Color be nq what it if in tha present 

ion-scene, you can take your gayest ker 

efs and use them to line o summery jacket. 
Or turn a dramatic pattern piece into a half 
lining. And, for graceful festivity, take two 
large and tw smal chiffon hankies, twisted 
ind tacked to the sleeves of a white sports 
frock or a simple daytime dress, and with 
larger matching and contrasting chiffon 


squares make a sash. 





3. Individuality lies in the way of these ker- 
chief touches. Revers are made of two 
hankies, knotted at the back, facing for 
lapels. The smart little neckerchief is an old 
favorite. Two triangle halves of kandker- 
chiefs make pocket finishes that are new 
looking. Many a bright girl styles her whole 
costume to such touches. 











The Better Man 


(Continued from page 9) 





“Not if he happens to be a white man. 
And the scene of his folly is a country 
where ideas of justice are still very 
primitive,” Johnny said crisply. He went 
off toward our hotel-keeper’s dugout, 
returning presently with his interpreter; he 
crossed over to the police station and 
began an earnest harangue with the bare- 
footed chief. 

“And that,” said Gibby, an unwilling 
admiration in his voice, ‘‘is folly, too. 
Only, there’s something about folly of that 
kind that makes you want to—well, kick 
him in the pants.” 

Shirley joined us. ‘“‘Did you see Ken go 
over?”’ she asked. She was thrilled as a 
schoolgirl, and looking at her we realized 
that women, even those who see and ex- 
perience more than most, never quite 
grow up. 

Some of us informed her, without much 
enthusiasm, that we had; while she talked 
on, we watched Johnny. He calmed the 
chief by degrees and eventually persuaded 
him to return into his office; a minor 
victory, since it had seemed the chief's 
firm intention to stand there and shoot 
down the plane in person as soon as it 
reappeared. Some time after, they came 


out again, proceeding to the skeleton of a 
war office that remained down the street. 
We saw nothing of Johnny again until 
after lunch, and then he had little to say. 

“It’s okay,” was all he told us. Which 
meant, of course, that he had achieved 
another impossibility in making it safe for 
Bentley to land. 

“No fool like a young fool,” Gibby 
grumbled, but without conviction. 

Night was coming on when the drone 
of the airplane recurred from the east. The 
police, by this time, had had a chance to 
cry an announcement that it was not a 
warbird, and most of the people in the 
town were out to see it, though it was 
noticeable that they stuck close to cover. 
Bentley made a landing outside the walls, 
and was motored in directly to the radio 
station. Afterward, at dinner, he talked. 

“Until my story has been printed, I 
have, to use the classic phrase, nothing to 
say,” he said, smiling. “All I can do is 
suggest you have a look at my plane. You 
might be able to reconstruct something of 
the story of my flight from that.” 

We went out to see it next morning, and 
it was rather an impressive sight. The 
wings were in ribbons, and the tailpiece 
and body were punctured with a score or 
more of blackened holes. 

“Not anti-aircraft guns—rifles,” ex- 
plained Bentley, who had come with 
Shirley. “I flew pretty low, perhaps 
foolishly, but I did succeed in doing what I 
set out to-do. I established to my own 
satisfaction the exact position and approxi- 
mate strength of Nasibu’s troops, which, 
I understand, has been a matter of much 
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“45—and glad of it” 


(Continued from page 16) 





Well, it brings peace, for one thi.g Ee 
young will howl derisively at this.“‘Peagse8 
they say. “Stagnation, you mean.” But I 
don’t. And I don’t mean surrender—the 
flabby, passive, sterile, vacuous peace that 
makes you sink down and say, “Oh, well, I 
give up. Let the chips fall where they 
may. I can’t struggle any longer.” Or the 
senile peace of extreme old age when only 
the body is alive. 

I mean the strong, sure peace that a 
person has made for himself in this world 
after years of battling; the peace he has 
made with himself, too. It would be 
impossible to explain this peace to a young 
person because it is so uniquely a thing 
that comes with time. It is quietude, 
stillness in the deep places of your being. 
It is born, I think, 
of faith in your- 
self. in your abil- 
ity to endure the 
fortunes of this 
life. 

Dreadful things 
happen. You suf- 


bear the suffering 
and you know you 
can bear it. Why? 
I don’t know. Ex- 
cept that other 
dreadful things 
have happened to 
you and you bore 
them and _ con- 
quered them, and 
so you are better 
equipped to meet 
fresh disaster. It's a 

This is a great zestful, 
weapon for the 
human spirit. The 
young do not have 
it. They have 
valor and their 
own kind of confidence, but they do not 
have this perennial endurance. This 
weapon grows in your hand only as you 
become older. A girl will say at her first 
young tragedy, “I don’t see how I can 
stand it.” I’ve heard many an older 
woman say, “I can stand this: I’ve stood 
worse.”” What a supreme advantage the 
older woman has. It is discipline that does 
it, I suppose, and one certainly doesn’t 
enjoy the process of being disciplined. 
Yet when the spirit has been disciplined, 
it stands straighter and stronger like a 
rooted tree that bends with the wind and 
isn’t broken as the too tender sapling is. 

Does this sound smug? We don’t feel 
smug. We're not so wise. We make 
mistakes, stupid ones, calamitous ones, 
and we kick ourselves around the block for 
making them. But we can stand even our 
own kicks, our own mistakes, our own 
regrets—the worst punishment of all to 
bear. Endurance again. We're not smug 
about this, only humbly thankful. 

Another word that comes to me about 
middleage is emancipation. To me this 
emancipation has been the greatest aston- 
ment about growing older. Free? Why, 
only the young are unshackled, I used to 
believe. And now I find shackles dropping 
away almost daily. 

How we strain when we are young. 
Strain to be something, do something. We 
want to be attractive, oh, superlatively 
attractive to men; to be clever, to be 
admired. We want to succeed in a profes- 
sion, to make money. We want to experi- 
ence great events, great emotions, do great 
things. We want to learn and know— 
everything; we want to marry the perfect 
man, to have children, to make those 
children beautiful, gifted, supreme. There 
are so many objectives for a young woman, 


because greatness 


45! Would you 
be “glad of it”? 


fer, but you can * 


"Eventually we realize that we are all 


Sarah 
adds, "we know the great pictures we 
hoped to paint, the big job we hoped 
to achieve, the perfect life we hoped 
to create—these won't come off now 


perfection is not for anybody. But 
we're still full of life—all our accumu- 
lated life stored up richly in us." 
credo for the middleaged, this 
humorous, challenging battle 
cry of the woman who is full of years only in a new, 
and at peace with the world. 





so many golden prizes to be gained if one 
can just stretch and reach and strain hard 
enough. 


Well, we older ones know a secret. We 
smile at each other as we think of it, 
somewhat like sorority sisters. for only we 
know it and it’s such a nice secret. The 
secret is this: not to strain is simply a 
grand feeling. We can pause now, we can 
take time off from feverish striving to rest 
and breathe and ponder—why, it’s the 
greatest luxury in the world! Not to be 
eternally clutching at those golden prizes, 
not to be panting every minute, not to be 
addled by a thousand different desires, not 
to be deafened by the music of a thousand 
different spheres. We have shaken down 
now, found our place in the world; we have 
become, as persons, unified and simplified; 
we now at last know what we want, we 
know we can’t have everything, we don’t 
want everything. And so we breathe 
naturally again and are glad that the 
frantic, ambitious, youthful time has 
given way to this calm after the storm. 

It sounds deadly to the young. The very 
word “‘calm’’ repels them, and rightly. 
But what storm would be worth its salt if 
it were not fol- 
lowed by calm? 
And our calm isn’t 
deadly. It’s deep- 
ly alive. So are 
we. There’s life, 
much life, in the 
old girl yet. We 
know this because 
we're the old girl 
and we feel the 


failures—ot least al! the best of us,” life. 
says Sir James Barrie. 


"At forty-five," 


Addington LIFE? We're full 
of it, all our ac- 
cumulated life 
stored up richly in 
is not for us and us. Not that we 
sit back and live 
on our fat, so to 
speak. We're still 
growing, develop- 
ing, changing; 


slower way. We 
still have ambi- 
tions but they are 
s different ambi- 
tions. Now we want to be better persons; 
really, deeply better persons, not showier 
or more brilliant persons. We still want 
to make our contribution to the world, but 
now we know that our contribution will 
be small. The great pictures we once 
hoped to paint, the big job we hoped to 
achieve, the perfect life we hoped to 
create—these won’t come off now because 
greatness is not for us and perfection is not 
for anybody. But we stil! have the joy of 
doing something well and are content that 
that something is small. The old wheel- 
horse stenographer who is indispensable to 
her hard-working boss, the mother who 
makes good and happy citizens out of her 
average, ungifted little flock, the spinster 
who is a loved “auntie” to other women’s 
children—these make modest contribu- 
tions to their world, but valuable ones. 
We have other, more personal and 
frivolous ambitions. I think we are rather 
funny in the way we run around to beauty 
parlors and exercise classes; in the way we 
shop our feet off for the dress that will 
deny our figures and the hat that won’t 
make us look too utterly absurd. Older 
women have such trouble to look nice and 
they try so earnestly. But all this beautify- 
ing isn’t actually so vital to us as it may 
seem to amused onlookers. For inside 
ourselves we know that it really doesn’t 
matter much. It’s nice to look well but it 
isn’t violently important as it was when 
we were girls. We aren’t trying to hook a 
a man—thank God we’re not—or keep up 
with the rest of the girls or cut a dash in 
any way. We’re just trying to look decent, 
because if you look decent you can forget 
your looks and go on to other things. A 
girl will weep if her new frock isn’t right. 
A woman will fret a little, then put it on 
and wear it and forget it. Emancipation? 
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out of LO girls 
should make this 


‘Test... 


Armhole’ 


Tonight, when you 
take off your dress, 
smell the fabric at 
the armhole—that is 
the way you smell 
to others! 


HE most scrupulous care cannot pro- 

tect you, charming as you are, from 
the daily unpleasantness of perspiration 
odor—if you deodorize only. That may 
seem like a rude overstatement, but 9 out 
of 10 girls will find it is only too true. You 
can test it quite easily for yourself to- 
night. When you take off your dress, 
simply smell the fabric under the arm. 


If you have been deodorizing only, the 
chances are certainly 9 out of 10 that 
you’ll discover, to your horror, a musty, 
stale ‘“‘armhole odor’”’ in your dress. That 
odor is what other people notice when 
you are near them! 


It is easy to explain. Unless you keep 
your underarm dry, as well as sweet, it is 
inevitable that some perspiration will col- 
lect and dry on the armhole of your dress. 


This need happen only once, yet every 
time you wear that dress, the warmth of 
your body will bring out the odor of stale 
perspiration. Fastidiously fresh though 
you are, that unpleasant “armhole odor” 
gives the impression of unforgivable care- 
lessness! 


Protect yourself this SURE way 


Women who seriously value their charm 
willingly spend the few extra moments re- 
quired to use Liquid Odorono, because it is 











sure. With Odorono, your underarm is not 
only odorless, but absolutely dry. Your 
dresses will never collect those little drops 
of moisture which can undo all the other 
measures you take for flawless loveliness. 


Doctors say Odorono is entirely safe. 
With Odorono, the pores in the little closed- 
in hollow under your arm are gently closed. 
The usual underarm perspiration is merely 
diverted, and comes out on less confined 
areas of the body, where it can evaporate 
freely. 


Saves your expensive gowns 


Odorono is saving thousands of women 
money and clothes, as well as freeing them 
from worry and embarrassment. It ends 
forever those shocking perspiration stains 
whieh can fade and ruin a lovely frock, or 
the lining of an expensive coat, in just one 
wearing. And with Odorono, of course, 
there is no grease tomake your clothes messy. 


DORONO comes in two strengths— 
Regular and Instant. You need use 
Regular Odorono (Ruby colored) only twice 
a week. Instant Odorono (Colorless) is for 
especially sensitive skin or quick emergency 
use—to be used daily or every other day. 
With both kinds of Odorono on hand—for 
night or morning use—you will always be 

protected. At all toilet-goods counters. 
Let Odorono keep your underarm dry, 
your clothes as sweet and fresh as you 
are—and you will be truly exquisite. 
You will always be thankful you have 
learned to use Odorono. Send today for 
sample vials of the two Odoronos and 
leaflet on complete underarm dryness 

. Offered below. 





RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Co., Ltd. 
Dept. 8Z-6, P. O. Box 2320, Montreal 


I enclose 8¢ for samples of Instant and Regular 
Odorono and leaflet on complete underarm dryness. 


Name _ —_—_—_—__—_ a 
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Mercolized Wax 





@ This single cream contains every- 
thing your skin needs to keep it 
velvety-smooth, fine-textured and 
young. It actually absorbs half-dead, 
sluggish outer skin. Surface blem- 
ishes disappear when used regularly. 

Mercolized Wax gives your skin all 
the loveliness and beauty it is possible 
for your skin to possess. Its combined 
cleansing, clearing, softening, beauti- 
eo takes the place of numer- 


ous beauty aids. Simply pat it on at 
night like cold cream. It beautifies 
while you sleep. 


Mercolized Wax brings out the 
hidden beauty of your skin. 
& a 


we 
Try Phelactine 
"THE ‘different’? hair remover. 
Takes off unwanted hair quickly 
and gently. Leaves the skin smooth, 
soft and hair-free. Simple to use. 
‘ft eee 
: Use Saxolite Astringent 
A REFRESHING, stimulating skin 
. Dissolve it in witch 1. 
Smooth out wrinkles and age lines. Re- 
fines large pores. Eliminates oiliness. 
At all drug and department stores. 





HAIR SPOILS 
















Lovely skin spoiled 
‘by unwanted hair! 
Don’t risk it. 
Apply thisfragrant 
cream. It gives 
immediate results. 
It issafeand sooth- 
ing and retards 
regrowth. Try it. 
dnexpensive . . Economical 
Sold Everywhere 
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The bluff failed. The weaving circle 
constricted, and the shouting increased in 
volume and in fury, as tribesmen, racing in 
from other parts of the plain, added them- 
selves and their voices to the chanting 
mass around the flivver. 

To this most of us could be only specta- 
tors. Gibby’s lorry had run afoul of a 
stretch of sand and was bursting its pistons 
in a vain effort to extricate itself. Two 
others of our caravan were a quarter mile 
or more in the lag; too far away, in a situa- 
tion of that kind, to have been of any help 
to her. Only Johnny’s and Beniley’s lor- 
ries were anywhere near. 

We saw Bentley’s lorry slide to a stop. 
But Johnny’s recognizable by its crack- 
voiced engine roar, spurted ahead. Straight 
toward the yelling mass it plowed. Venge- 
ful spears twirled into the cone of light it 
cast ahead of it, but the lorry went on, 
invincibly as some huge, complaining 
cannonball. 

The chant changed character suddenly; 
transposed itself to a wail of terror as the 
ring of black men on the right side of the 
flivver, along which Johnny sheered, broke 
and scattered into the darkness like some 
dispersing cloud of ebony grasshoppers. 
Without slackening speed, Johnny cut 
back around to the other side, doing most 
of the swing on one wheel. There the 
opposition was more stubborn. The tribes- 
men gave way, but while retreating shot off 
a barrage of spears that punctured the 
lorry in a dozen places and crippled 
Johnny’s tires. 

The lorry sloughed to a standstill. 
Johnny might have fared badly then, had 
he been alone; but by this time the rest of 
us were close enough to be of some assist- 
ance, and the black men contented them- 
selves with vicious hooting from a distance. 

We arranged our cars in a circle against 
the slender possibility of a renewed attack 
and counted noses. Shirley, we found, 
quite understandably, a little shaken but 
quite unhurt. Johnny had a spear bite on 
his right arm, which engrossed her atten- 
tion immediately, and held it for a length 
of time that seemed unreasonable when one 
considers that bandaging a simple cut is at 
best a two or three minute, par, job for 
anyone not altogether inept at such things 
or foolishly fond of the person being ban- 
daged. One man, Bentley, was missing; 
and for his absence we had an explanation 
from Cochoran. 

“Passed him on the way in,” he told us. 
“His lorry is faster than ours, and he was 
in a hurry; but, you see, he was going in 


the other direction.”” He squinted back in 
the general direction of Harar, where, 
against the sky, the dwindling lights of a 
car were visible. “In that direction,’ he 
said. 

Gibby watched until the headlights had 
quite disappeared. Then he sighed, pleas- 
urably. ‘And that,’”’ he commented, “‘is 
one of the most satisfying spectacles of 
my life—even if it did cost me a bad five 
minutes and a lot of thalers that I’ll never, 
in aeons of brain labor, be able to work 
into my expense account.” 


HE REFUSED to elaborate; but some of 
us guessed his meaning when, next day, we 
caught him passing out silver to a whole 
troop of Samolis, quite villainous enough 
in appearance to have passed readily for 
tribesmen, in breechclouts and the dark. 
It was significant also that he was having 
something to say to them about exceeding 
their instructions. He made it plain that 
they had been posted somewhere merely 
to make a demonstration, not to try to 
murder anybody. But of course he should 
have known that, as Samolis, they woul:! 
forget all about instructions on a lonesome 
plain at night and with spears in their 
possession. 

Bentley we saw no more, though even- 
tually we had word of him. From a Mail 
man, coming in to cover Cochoran’s with- 
drawal, we learned that he had emerged at 
Djibouti with the big story of the year, an 
eyewitness account of an insurrection of 
native warriors on the pleateaus east of 
Harar. The story had created a sensation, 
and Bentley had flown up to Cairo to re- 
cuperate by retelling it in the hotter night 
spots there, preparatory to settling down 
and writing a book of his authentic per- 
sonal experiences as a war correspondent. 

Shirley’s paper recalled her at about that 
time, giving her a roving commission, but 
she didn’t go to Cairo. She went to Malta 
with Johnny, ordered there by his editors, 
who felt there was an excellent prospect 
the island would soon be blown out of the 
sea; and in lieu of anything else to write 
about, we felt justified in cabling stories 
about a beautiful romance that had 
sprouted from the ashes of a war-ravaged 
land. Neither of them had officially 
admitted any romance; but aside from a 
thousand other things that betrayed them, 
we knew no girl would go to Malta with a 
man unless she intended to do something 
definite about him. Not, at least, when the 
island was likely at any time to be blown 
out of the sea. 


The September Chatelaine 


Will Be Packed With Interest 


Among the many features you'll find: — 


Will the Church Say "Fight"? . . . in the event of another 
war. Here's a fearless challenging symposium of opinion 
from leading divines in all parts of Canada. 


Your Daughter's Beauty at Twenty . . . an unusual article 


for every mother. 


Expert suggestions to ensure your 


daughter knowing the joy of an attractive maturity. 


The Babies Sleep — an enthralling chapter in the inside 
story of the quintuplets by Madame Louise de Kiriline. 


ORDER YOUR SEPTEMBER CHATELAINE NOW 
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(CANADA) LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


And You'll Jump Out of a in the Morning 








Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Harmful poisons go into the 
body, and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get 


at the cause. You need something that works on 


the liver as well. It takes those good, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up”. 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow 
freely. They do the work of calomel but have no 


| calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter's 





Little Liver Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse 


anything else. 25c. 
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brought her out here, soon after they were 
married. He wanted to show her the old 
home place, but she didn’t like it. I figure 
it reminded her of something she’d left 
behind. She was a pretty, spoiled little 
piece. George thought it was because the 
house had run down, nobody living in it for 
years; and he had women out here cleaning 
and put money down for taxes and repairs 
as they came due. Left the fund and a key 
to the house with Squire Matthews down 
in the village. 

‘The next time he showed up he brought 
Willis here, a boy about six or seven, out 
for a spell of camping. Willis took to the 
place with a whoop. He was the kind of 
fellow lived mostly in his imaginings. Used 
to play Indian, Natty Bumpo, and ex- 
plorer-missionary by turns. Every year 
after the first time he and his daddy had 
two weeks of camping around here. When 
I could, I’d let my practice go and fish and 
hunt with them. 

“I wasn’t the only man here hoped that 
when Willis grew up he’d come back to 
pee could do most anything to develop 
tac talid. Farming—high-class farming. 
A paper mill, maybe. We hoped, anyhow. 
A town goes to seed when its old families 
leave. But, shucks, happy as Willis was 
the two weeks he spent here out of every 
year, there were fifty he spent elsewhere. 
I heard once he’d taken to writing poetry 
at school. Later that he’d signed on as a 
crew to a crazy man going around the world 
in a sloop. Sounded more likely than the 
poetry. One thing was certain. He’d never 
be an office man like his daddy. 

“All of a sudden, a few years back, bang 
—George Markley lost every teetotal dol- 
lar he’d sold his soul to gain; everything 
but the trust fund for this property. He 
was wiped out, they said, and in a week’s 
time. Mrs. George took fright and run off. 
She’s married now to some rene—excuse 
me—ex-patriot, I think they call ’em over 
in Europe. 

“The worst was we didn’t get the tale 
here until George was gone. He saved Mrs. 
Markley the cost of a divorce by falling 
out a hotel window high up. Same time 
we heard that Willis had disappeared. 
Couldn’t be found for the funeral. His 
mother, the papers said, was frantic. 
Maybe she was. We live so different here 
from such folks that we’ve no way of tel- 
ling how they manage their feelings. 

“All we could do then was sit around and 
hold our breath and wait to see if Willis 
would show up here. Some said he would— 
the place was his and kept up; some said he 
wouldn’t, that he’d hunt a hole where 
nobody knew who his folks were. 

“‘Now, miss, if you'll hold up the lantern. 
Just this one more time. There, there! 
So!” 

Holding the lantern while the doctor 
made the injection, she spoke for the first 
time in a quarter of an hour. 

“Could I stay here—with him?” 

Dr. Barnes did not answer at once, being 
taken aback by the sudden, impulsive 
request, but more so by the tone of her 
voice as she made it. Deep soundings he 
thought of, dark waters whose troubled 
reaches would baffle a plumb line. Turn- 
ing, he was witness to a near transfigura- 
tion. A light passed over her face, a sort of 
solemnity of pity. When it had gone she 
still shook with a spasm of emotion. Be- 
side this, conventions, her physical inade- 
quacy, seemed trifles. The ice storm 
battered and slapped at the windows. 

“Won't it worry folks,’”’ said the doctor 
feebly, “if they’re expecting you?” 

“Nobody is expecting me anywhere.” 

In the end he left her sitting in a rocking 
chair beside the stove. He'd built up the 
fire, closed the draughts and opened the 
ovne door, advising her to remove her wet 
and muddy shoes and hoist her feet to the 
iron rail. Across the room Willis Markley, 
out for two-three days, it was likely, 
breathed heavily in his sleep. On the table 
between them were spread now a fancy 
lunch kit, open to reveal a packet of sand- 
wiches and a vacuum bottle, the doctor’s 
lantern, and two guns, Willis’s and a small 
ffaair which, with the lunch box, the doctor 


had retrieved from the seat of a long-tailed 
runabout car at the side of the house when 
he went out for wood. 

He merely opened the lunch kit and of 
the gun made the briefest mention. 

“Don’t know what use you may have for 
any shooting, but might as well have the 
whole arsenal handy. I—you didn’t tell 
me your name, did you?” 

“My name is,” she hesitated, “Clara. . .” 
hesitated again, “Shannon.” 

So her name was neither Clara, nor was 
it Shannon. 


THROUGH A world of gleaming crystal 
Dr. Barnes drove back up hill early the 
next morning, carrying along Widow Hob- 
son’s second boy, Chuck—a strong, bony 
lad of no dazzling mental power, but wil- 
ling. To the widow the doctor stated 
briefly that Willis Markley had come home 
unexpected, was laid up with a broken 
leg, had a nurse, but a boy was needed to 
do the lifting of him and to cut and carry in 
wood and keep fires going. 

All the way up the hill he had a feeling 
that he might get to the top and find that 
the adventure of the night before had been 
only a dream over his toddy glass. The 
house would be bleak and cold and empty. 
There would be no trace of the costly 
“foreign” car and the dark little young 
woman. But he was wrong. A thin blue 
smoke drifted up from the kitchen chim- 
ney on air that reeked of scorched woollen, 
hot metal and burned rubber. The car 
which the doctor had counted on examin- 
ing by day, was a mass of twisted and 
blackened ruins in the yard. 

“‘Migosh,”’ said Chuck, “he must have 
shorted his motor and burnec ner up!” 

“Must have,” mumbled the doctor. 
“Wait here till I call you.” 

In the morning light dark shadows of 
fatigue stained Clara Shannon’s sallow 
cheeks, but behind her eyes glowed still 
that strange flame which had replaced 
madness and there was a set look of pur- 
pose on her tight little mouth, besides. 
Almost timidly the doctor sidestepped 
comment on the burned automobile as he 
handed over a bundle of white uniform 
aprons. 

“Had a notion once,” he explained, “of 
setting up a small hospital. Tried to ease 
in on the idea by hiring an office nurse and 
dressing her for the part. Didn’t work out. 
Left the clothes on my hands. They’ll be 
too long and too wide, the smallest of them, 
but maybe you can fix ’em.” 

She took the aprons, turned swiftly and 
disappeared. By the time the doctor re- 
turned to the house with Chuck and a 
hamper of provisions she had wrapped her- 
self in one. It all but swallowed her, but 
was an improvement over the tight black 
dress. When fires had been set and Chuck 
and the doctor had carried Willis Markley, 
still in a stupor, to a proper bed, the boy 
was moved to comment. 

“She ain’t much for size, 
hoarsely. “Is she?” 

“Don’t measure women by their inches,” 
snapped the doctor. ‘He ain’t high enough 
on the pillows. Heave.” 

Chuck heaved. 

“How old is she?” he persisted. 

“How in time do I know? Never asked. 
Not more’n fifty, to look at.” 

“Ho!” snorted Chuck. ‘Guess not!” 

On the morning of the second day Willis 
Markley awoke to a mild delirium. His 
face was flushed; his eyes were glazed; he 
muttered to himself constantly. He didn’t 
know the doctor from one of the bedposts, 
but lay quiet when Clara Shannon circled 
his thrashing wrists with her slender fin- 
gers. It was curious to see her do this. 
Willis was a big, rangy fellow, with his 
father’s build and blonde coloring, though 
the roundness of the lower part of his face 
and the not too strong curve of his mouth 
were from his mother. Clara Shannon was 
a small brown thrush brooding over a ram- 
paging young eagle. 

Twenty-four hours later the patient’s 
temperature dropped to normal and below. 
Willis lay now in limp apathy, the skin of 

{Continued on page 46} 
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See Winchester Cigarettes made in 
the model factory in the Process Bldg., 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
TORONTO 
August 28 September 12. 


Chatelaine Service Bulletins 
on Beauty Culsure 


Concise — Authentic — Essential] y Helpful 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Service Bulletin No, 17 


Which treats with the subtleties of make-up 

Not twenty women cut of a hundred know how 
to make-up effectively. Some overdo it; others 
use the wrong materials. Yet the right make-up 
can give a plain face charm —a lovely face 
character. 
Learn the secrets of make-up, of high-lighting, 
of facial structure, of color and texture selec- 
tion. Learn how to stress your best features 
and make the least of your worst. Learn about 
the make-up which is individually yours. 
Price 10 cents. 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDS 

Service Bulletin No, 15 
Every woman carries her character in her 
hands—so why not have yours beautifully cared 
for? A littie skilled care will keep them lovely 
through the ycars. Daily care and unusual con- 
ditions are discussed in this bulletin. Price 
5 cents. 
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481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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At school, at home, or abroad 
when belongings are marked with 
pave in gy Names. A positive, 

1, neat and economical 
Tdentification. Ind‘spensable for 
household linen. Quickly sewn on 
or neatly attached with Cash’s 
No-So Cement. From your dealer 


or direct. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send (5c. for t 
dez c= own first name and 
sample of NO-SO CEMENT. 


16 Grier St.. na tthe 





Chatelaine Service 


Bulletins 
on 


Beauty Culture 


Concise—Authentic—Essentially Helpful 
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"How to be Fresh as a Flower 


I? 


“How to Care for Your Hair 


“Dressing Your Face” 
“Beautiful Hands” 
“A Lovely Skin” 
See Page 39 








The kind only a woman understands. 

Emancipation from so many trivial 
concerns. For so many things just aren’t 
important any more. Clothes, houses, 
social doings, all kinds of “‘front’’ have 
fallen back into a new perspective. A bride 
suffers agonies if her new maid passes 
Cishes to the right instead of the left. My 
maid brought ketchup in the bottle at my 
most recent dinner party and I was only 
tickled. Tickled at the spectacle—me, 
queening it, amid lovely candlelit glass and 
china and flowers, and then that vile, 
sticky bottle! A young housekeeper breaks 
her neck to keep her house always perfect 
for the unexpected guest, as if a guest were 
come kind of military officer and one’s 
touse a barracks to be inspected. But a 
middleaged housekeeper doesn’t bat an 
eyelash if somebody calls when her 
husband is grovelling on the living room 
floor amid the component parts of the 
radio and the kids are raging in the dining 
room in a pingpong war. 


WE ARE free to be honest. We can stop 
bluffing. When we were young we felt our 
ignorance; it stuck out on us, we thought, 
like a physical deformity and so we looked 
wise, talked glibly, and pretended to know 
what we had never heard of. I remember 
a most professional discussion I engaged in 
Curing my first year in college, in which 
I had put forth the strongest arguments 
about the demerits of Edith Wharton as 
opposed to May Sinclair—and I had never 
read Ethan Frome. Never read it? Never 
even heard of it. My opponent had, and 
although this was a shock at first, it only 
spurred me on to louder, and doubtless 
funnier, convictions. Now, after half a 
lifetime, we still know our ignorance but 
we have learned the simple, exquisite relief 
of saying “I don’t know.” A mental 
shackle off for ever. 

We are free to be ourselves at last. No 
more wasted energy trying to be the Ideal 
Woman or the Perfect Female or anything 
perfectionist and hopeless like that. We’ve 





Night Call 


(Continued from page 7} 





near the window. Fresh drawn that day. 

“You might fill a couple of kettles and 
set them to heat while I go rustle some 
more fuel,’ he said. 

She had slipped out of the fur coat now. 
As skinny and wizened a little thing as he’d 
ever seen. Except for the coat a body 
might have said undernourished. A black 
little thing in a black, skimpy dress. The 
doctor set his lantern back on the table, 


| took up the nearly dead flashlight and 
went on out into the storm. 


When he returned she had rolled up the 
sleeves to the dark dress and had a tea- 
kettle and an open pan of water over the 
flames. 

“For your instruments,”’ she explained. 
Her eyes wavered and steadied to meet his. 
“I—once I had a little training in a hos- 
pital.” 

“Supposed as much from the bandage.” 
The doctor added wood to the fire. ‘‘Now, 
if you'll take yourself out of the way for 
a few minutes—” 

“Don’t be absurd!” Her eyes were 
bright as a lizard’s, the corner of her mouth 
lifted in scorn, 

Hard little piece, as well as homely. And 
distrustful. The doctor felt her eyes screw- 
ing into him all through his examination of 
the wounded young man. 

Willis Markley had tried to blow his 
brains out with the gun under the bed. 
Something had deflected his aim at the last 
instant and the bullet had merely plowed 
a ditch across his forehead. There was 
sixty-five cents in his pants pocket. Good 


struck our stride and can go on striking it. 
I love to see a certain vicar’s wife I know. 
She’s so ugly it’s almost frightening; she 
wears the most unimaginable clothes 
towering, plumed hats, jct capes, velvet 
basques. She’s as rude as a duchess and 
eccentric as a character by Trollope. But 
she’s Citizen No. 1 in her Ontario village; 
her kindness runs through the village like 
a clear, friendly stream, everybody adores 
her—and she’s exactly herself. Yet she 
told me she tried all her young life to be 
like other women, and suffered hideously 
because she couldn’t. “Then,” she said, 
“I made up my mind just to be me. It 
seems to work better.’’ What a shackle she 
dropped when she decided just to be me. I 
know how she felt. All my life I have tried 
to be a sportswoman. Now heaven knew 
(although I didn’t) I was no sportswoman. 
Golf was beyond me, so was a horse, 
except to look at; tennis found me a 
pitiable object loping, batting, panting. 
Then I said to myself one glorious day, 
“Why? Why do I make a monkey of 
myself like this?” and renounced sports. 
It’s music in my ears yet, the sound of 
those iron shackles ringing to the ground. 

And so we survey these fruits of middle 
age and find them good. And yet once ina 
while—we may be honest about this, too— 
we have doubts. We come across a photo- 
graph of ourselves as a girl, clear and 
shining, with trustful eyes. We remember 
a young lad, a college freshman with a high 
collar and buttoned shoes, and our sweet 
delirium one summer when he made a 
particularly sweeping kind of love. We 
think of our first job and what a thrill it 
was: there’s no thrill like it. And our first 
child: there’s no thrill like that, either. 
Then we look at ourselves as we are, age- 
ing and battered, all those young delights 
done with for ever. And we wonder. 


Then the moment of nostalgia is over. 
We remember our secret and smile. The 
old grey mare ain’t what she used to be. 
No, she ain’t, but she doesn’t want to be. 


pants in their day. Too bad to have to slit 
them from hem to belt; but at the bottom 
of one leg a foot in a worn sock projected 
stiffly from an ankle swollen to three times 
normal size and as blue as a bruise. 

“Could do with a little help here,” 
puffed the doctor. 

Her hands as they worked with his were 
light and quick and strong, but cold as ice. 
Her eyes remained living coals. She mut- 
tered again about a hospital. Dr. Barnes 
explained gruffly that there wasn’t one in 
a hundred miles and he wouldn’t think of 
moving Willis with that concussion. 

“The sound I heard,” she said evenly, 
“was a shot.” 

That was another thing. If he coul1 
reach a hospital there’d be an investiga- 
tion into that bullet wound and the papers 
would buzz with the story. 

“No!” she said instantly, low in her 
throat. ‘“‘No!” 


DR. BARNES stumped off into the depths 
of the house to see if he could find some 
clean linen in one of the old presses. When 
he came back, she was standing in the 
same spot, her eyes still touched with mad- 
ness and fever spots of color staining her 
sallow cheeks. With a shamed feeling, as if 
he were in some unknown way partly to 
blame for whatever her trouble was, he 
turned his attention to getting Willis 
Markley into a clean nightshirt and then to 
sterilizing and loading a hypodermic sy- 
ringe. And, because he was annoyed by his 
inward confusion, he covered it by babbling 
bits of Willis Markley’s history. 

“Know this galoot ever since he was a 
kid,” he said. ‘‘His daddy was born in this 
house. Went to school down at McGill, 
however; and from there he bought into a 
broker’s office down in Montreal. Married 
a girl there. She was studying to be an 
actress. Come from far South, I under- 
stand. 

“I never saw her but the one time George 
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EYE BEAUTY AIDS 





Summer Holidays! 


Whether you plan 

to take a trip to 

the far south, or 

to tour the coun- 

try by car, or 

whether you in 

tend to travel by 

Pullman, we can help you make 
such a trip possible. 


Plan Your Summer 
Vacation Now! 


The first essential is: "How much 
will it cost?’* No matter how much it 
costs you can earn it through our 
spare time money making plan. 

It costs you nothing but a little of 
time—Write to Local 


Representatives Department. 


THE TRANS - CANADA 
NEWS COMPANY 


210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


your spare 





IM JUST AN ORPHAN... 





It is easy for you to kill fleas on your dog. 
Both SERGEANT'’S SKIP-FLEA SOAP and 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER positively kill fleas, 


lice and ticks on dogs and cats. Sold by 
druggists and pet supply dealers everywhere. 

Write for Free Dog Book. We urge you to 
write for a free copy of SERGEANT’S DOG 
BOOK. 46 pages. Illustrated. Diagnoses 
dog ailments and tells how to treat them. 
It may save your dog's life. Send now. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES, Lrd. 


163 Dufferin Street 


Toronto, Canada 
DOG 


Sergeant's nis 


MEDICINES 
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A Breaifet ft for a Queen of the Sree 


WIN MONEY FOR YOUR IDEAS! 


Do you like to plan improvements for 
would you do with your kitchen — 
on it? There's a unique new contest described on 
which will give you a rare opport 


out 


making some money to carry o 


ie home? 
if you had $500.00 t 


| 
/ 
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your plans, 


CHATELAINE KITCHEN IDEA CONTEST 


Send for your entry form now! 





Let’s Sing Again.—Here is a little 
musicale that is important only because it 
marks the movie debut of a new juvenile 
star, Bobbie Breen, of Montreal and 
Toronto. Bobby was born in the Quebec 
metropolis, and brought up and trained in 
Toronto. From local dance halls and 
restaurants he graduated to Eddie Can- 
tor’s radio programme, and thence to the 
screen. A cute lad, with a splendid voice, 
he is quite at home in the réle of anorphan 
who runs away with a travelling show and 
eventually meets up with his famous 
father who is a singer. Numerous tunes 
punctuate the action and the picture is 
altogether entertaining. 


Tough Guy.— Jackie Cooper, the screen’s 
veteran child star, is the rich little fellow 
who runs away from home with his dog 
and gets into a flock of difficulty with a 
bunch of rough-tough-and-nasty gangsters, 
but is saved by one of them who has a 
heart of gold beneath a rugged exterior. 
It’s grand stuff for the kids, but not much 
to appeal to the adults. 


Robin Hood of Eldorado.—Another in- 
dictment of the Yankees, this time the 
early settlers of California who were so 
hard on the poor natives that one of them. 





From 


Mrs. George Spence 


to 


Chatela ine Readers 


The new president of the National Council 
of Women scarcely recognizes herself by the 
title. She is not afraid but rather silenced 


by the challenge of the office. 


The National Council of Women are alive to 
the importance of their aid in carrying for- 
ward the progres$ of human improvement. 
+ The president's greatest hope for the future 
is that the Council may fearlessly discipline 
itself, study hard and be content to move 


slowly and even more unitedly. 


Canadians must be healthy, comfortably 
housed and educated in the broadest sense. 


This is National Housekeeping. 


named Murietta, became a famous (or 
infamous) bandit. It makes a colorful 
picture, but lacks completely the punch of 


“Fury.”” Warner Baxter plays the bandit. 
The King Steps Out.—Grace Moore, 
Franchot Tone, in a romance of old 


Vienna, with music by Fritz Kreisler. It’s 


just too sweet and too simple. 


Sons 0’ Guns. Joe E. Brown proves how 
funny the war was, but apparently he 
thinks it is funnier than the audience does. 
The kids will be amused. 


Bullets and Ballots.—Edward G. Robin- 
son is playing cops-and-robbers again! 


The Golden Arrow,—Bette Davis in a 
comedy romance that might be golden, but 
certainly hasn’t much point. George Brent 
tries to help, 


Troubie For Two.-In which I imagine 
most of the trouble was caused in getting 
Robert Montgomery’s hair curled like 
that. It is based remotely on Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘Suicide Club.” 


Three Godfathers. An episode in which 
three tough desperadoes of the old West, 
escaping with the loot from a bank rob- 
bery, give their lives in turn to save the 
life of a baby they find in the desert. 
Rather nice, but harrowing. 


Charlie Chan at the Circus.—You can 
even suspect the monkeys and kangaroos 
of the murder this time. Better than 
average stuff for the ‘“‘whodunit” fans. 


Jack of All Trades.-—and master of none. 
Jack is Jack Hulbert. The kids will laugh 
loud and long, but the adult laughter will 
be shorter and less frequent. 


The Princess Comes Across.—It’s a mur- 
der mystery, with a comedy angle since 
Carole Lombard plays a phoney Swedish 
princess with Garbo action and accent. 


Palm Springs.—Combination real es- 
tate plug and travelogue with music. 
Frances Langford and Smith Ballew warble 
the ditties. 


Three WiseGuys.—I still can’t figure why 
this Damon Runyon Christmas story was 
brought out in the middle of summer. 
Typical Runyon whimsy takes the action 
through three Christmas sessions. 


Speed.— James Stewart in a race-track 
yarn in which most of the thrills have been 
taken from newsreel shots of auto crack- 
ups. The kids will love it. 


The Case Against Mrs. Ames.—Murder 
mystery that is better than the average, 
but rather too adult for the youngsters to 
follow. Madeleine Carroll and George 
Brent turn in nice performances. 


The Country Beyond.—Being Holly- 
wood’s and James Oliver Curwood’s idea 
of the Canadian Northwest and the 
Mounties. Buck, the magnificent dog from 
‘The Call of the Wild,” is the real star. 


Private Number.—All about the trouble 
that starts when wealthy young Robert 
Taylor marries his mother’s maid, Loretta 
Young. Typical backstairs romance. 
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T takes only a jiffy to prepare the 
favorite breakfast of BETTE DAvis! 
Lemon juice mixed with prune juice 
is a delicious new idea from Holly- 
wood. But the all-star combination 
that makes this menu such a royal 
taste-treat is crispy, ready-to-eat 
Quaker Puffed Rice topped off with 
raspberries. And what a difference 
just a bit of cream makes in the 
scrambled eggs! 


Your grocer is displaying this BETTE 
DAVIs breakfast now. Order the in- 
gredients you need and serve it to your 
family tomorrow! 


PIPL ES I 


QUAKER 


PUFFED WHEAT 
1S DELICIOUS,TOO. TRY IT! 


NOTE THE TOASTY PERFECTION 
OF QUAKER PUFFED RICE THAT 
COMES FROM QUAKER'S 
DOUBLE-CRISPING METHOD! 
..- AND NOTE HOW 
THE RED AND BLUE 
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1935 Motion Picture Academy Award 


STAR OF THE NEW 
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| SPEEDY DIGESTIBILITY $0 IMPORTA * 
TO BUSY. PEOPLE IN THESE HIGH-TEN=_ 
SION TIMES.*SHOT FROM GUNS’ EACH: 
GRAIN EXPANDS 8 TIMES NATURAL | 
SIZE AND FOOD CELLS BURST OPEN TO 
ABSORB DIGESTIVE JUICES QUICKLY. 
COMPARE THESE TWO FINE eater 


& 1. 


THIS QUAKER eal RICE BREAKFAST 

WAS DIGESTED IN THE oe : 
45 MINUTES FAST AN BREAK 
At Ne ACCORDING TO TESTS 
MADE BY DR. PAUL 
G. DICK , CHICAGO, 
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QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT and QUAKER PUFFED RICE 
are made in Canada by The Quaker Oats Company 














THE 


Mlovie- 
(JSo-Round 


by ROLY YOUNG 


-% 


Month by month in the “Movie-Go- 
Round,” Roly Young brings you a 
dependable guide to good movie enter 


tainment for the family 


ARE YOU doing your bit? About what? 
Why, about improving the movies. People, 
particularly parents, are eternally be- 
moaning the fact that the films are not on a 
higher plane, yet, outside of berating the 
film industry for it, they are the last ones 
who ever do anything concrete to help the 
situation along. In the course of the years 
that I have been writing about motion 
pictures, I have naturally kept a close eye 
on public reaction to them and I have 
discovered that the surest way in which a 
reviewer can damn a motion picture is to 
describe it as “‘intelligent” or “intellectual.” 
In fact, to use such an adjective is so sure 
a way of causing a theatre to lose money 
that I hesitate to print the words and 
instead fish around for some less direct 
phrase such as “appealing to the head 
rather than to the heart.” 

This shouldn’t be necessary, and if 
parents were sincere in their outcry 
against inferior movies, they would crowd 
into theatres. bringing or sending their 
families along, too, whenever they dis- 
covered a picture described as “Superior,” 
“Intellectual” or “Intelligent.” The 
youngsters might not find such a picture 
quite as exciting as “Sin in the Moonlight,” 
but if they were taken to a better type of 
picture in their impressionable years, they 
would soon grow to like them and thus 
create a demand for them. The movie 
industry would welcome such a demand. 
There is a wealth of intelligent material 
that they cannot touch at present, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to grind out 
new versions of the same old tripe. The 
situation is rapidly getting to the point 
where it is more difficult to turn out a 
stupid motion picture than it would be 
(if there was a market) to turn out an 
intelligent one. Are you doing your bit 
toward creating that market? 


The Passing of the Third Floor Back.— 
The above remarks were inspired by the 





Above: Spencer Tracy and Sylvia Sidney in the 
powerful "Fury." At right: Renee Ray in “The 


Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
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"De Lawd" Rex Ingram blesses his flock in the moving 


negro folk play, "The Green Pastures." Its the negro 
conception of the Old Testament. 


appearance of this screen version of Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s famous stage 
success. Jerome K. Jerome wrote this 
modern morality drama, first as a short 
story, and then as a play. Forbes-Robert- 
son appeared in it in almost yearly revivals 
over a period of twenty years. Jerome was 
tinkering with the idea of what might 
happen if Christ came back to this modern 
world. To treat it on such a broad basis 
made it very impersonal, so he took a 
cross-section of the world, as illustrated in 
the lives of the people living in a small 
private hotel. Here (as Vicki Baum found 
later in “Grand Hotel’’) were all the types 
of people who go to make up the world. 
with all their unpleasant little bickerings, 
intrigues, tragedies and general unpleasant- 
ness. To the hotel comes “the Stranger,” 
a quiet figure who, from his modest little 
abode in ‘‘the third floor back,’’ transforms 
the lives of all those about him. It isn’t 
very exciting, but it is tremendously im- 
pressive, and you'll have to be very hard- 
boiled and conceited if you can’t see your- 
self somewhere in that nasty little group of 
people, and if it doesn’t show you how you 
could make your life very much more 
attractive and useful. The picture is a 
Gaumont-British production and stars the 
distinguished continental star, Conrad 
Veidt. It is an “intelligent” film. 


TheGreen Pastures.—The banning of this 
picture in Ontario has probably given it 
more publicity than any film ever attained 
before, since it has brought widespread 
demands that the ban be rescinded, and 
justly so. Marc Connolly, who wrote the 
play, also wrote and was co-director of the 
motion picture version, and as a movie it is 
a faithful transcription of the play. The 
only noticeable change is the added scenic 
facilities offered by the cinema. If you 
aren’t acquainted with the play, it is the 
story of the Old Testament, told in the 
terms of th.2 negroes of the deep south. 





“De Lawd” is a kindly and benevolent old 
negro, the angels are husky blacks, and 
such characters as Adam, Moses, Aaror 
and the rest of the Biblical characters are 
all enacted by negroes. Pharaoh’s court 
is a glorified black man’s lodge room, and 
so the story is told in terms of whimsica! 
simplicity. It’s a beautiful thing from 
beginning to end, superbly acted and with 
an attractive musical score of negro 
spirituals. The children should see it, for it 
will give them a very wonderful idea of the 
events of the Bible, but at the same time 
you will have to impress upon them the 
fact that it is a negro conception, and that 
“de Lawd” and Moses and Adam and the 
rest of them weren't really black. Of 
course, at the time this is written I don’t 
know whether you in Ontario are going to 
be allowed to see the film, but I rather 
suspect that the ban will be lifted before 
this gets into print, in which case you 
should not miss it. 


Sins of Man.—By way of contrast, here 
is a film which appeals primarily to your 
emotions, and your heart will be taken 
for a well-known ride when you watch this 
one. However, it is superbly done, and 
Jean Hersholt does a piece of character 
work which is comparable to the perform- 
ances of Emil Jannings in his prime. The 
story concerns an old bellringer from 
Austria who loses his family, is reduced to 
a pauper in the United States, and then 
hears the melodies of his bells in a sym- 
phony composed, as you may have guessed, 
by a long-lost son. The reunion will break 
you up completely. In addition, the film 
is notable for introducing a new young 
man who seems destined for stardom. His 
name is Don Ameche. Watch him! The 
picture is entirely without romance. 
There is some lovely symphony music. 


Fury.—The American film-makers have 
shown a great deal of sportsmanship 
lately in exposing national weaknesses, but 
“Fury” is without doubt the most furious 
assault yet made on the current American 
scene. As an exposé it is noteworthy, and 
its indictment of lynching is something 
that it will take you a long time to forget. 
It is, in fact, rather horrible, and I don’t 
advise it for the children. Adults with 
strong hearts and stomachs will get a 
tremendous kick from the piece. It con- 
cerns an innocent man who becomes the 
victim of blind mob fury, and his revenge. 
A saccharine ending is anticlimactic, and 
the film’s one condescension to average 
movie public. Spencer Tracy and Sylvia 
Sidney give stirring performances, and 
the German director, Fritz Lang, deserves 
an award for his work. 
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I Nursed the Quintuplets 


(Continued from page 26) 





And so the babies were again .tucked 
into their soft incubator nests, which, 
while they were being bathed, had been 
changed into fresh springiness. In the 
evening the cocoon costumes only were 
exchanged for clean ones and carefully 
slipped under the babies as they lay peace- 
fully sleeping. 


FOR THOSE who have never seen pre- 
mature babies it is hard to imagine the 
pathetic helplessness of the puny creatures 
that were the Dionne quintuplets during 
the first weeks of their life. 

Their cries, which in the very beginning 
were hardly more than a soundless grimace, 
became more or less like the discontented 
mewings of an unseeing kitten. But the 
babies seldom cried during this first period. 
Most of the time they lay sleeping, 
scarcely waking up for their meals or even 
when they were being changed, sleeping so 
quietly one could with difficulty see them 
breathe. 

Often as one stood and watched them 
they would slowly take on a bluish hue and 
become pale and white around the tiny 
nostrils. Then it was time to hurry, to 
suck up a drop of rum in the ever-ready 
eye-dropper, mix it with some sterile water 
and gently press it in between closed small 
lips. A shallow little gasp relieved the sus- 
pense of the moment, the baby squirmed 
a little when the tender tongue felt the 
sting of the stimulating drops and after a 
while the tiny face slowly regained its 
brownish pink tinge under the downy skin. 
This would happen to one baby, then to 
the other, all through the nights, all 
through the days of the first danger-filled 
weeks. It was essential to be constantly 
watching, constantly on the alert to pre- 
vent these attacks of weakness to take too 
strong a hold on the slender threads of life 
of the languid and frail mites. It seemed 
again and again as we watched them that 
only with a sigh all would be over. But, 
however, near as the last sigh ever was, it 
never occurred. The babies lived on day 
for day and night for night. 

The drop of rum, encouraging the weak- 
ened efforts of breathing, was soon re- 
placed by the more effective method of 
periodical administrations of oxygen. This 
gas, composed of oxygen and five per cent 
dioxide, was given to the baby through a 
sterilized rubber funnel placed close over 
the baby’s face. As an excellent preventive 
measure it was administered at regular 
intervals to stimulate the waning reflexes 
of breathing. As an emergency it was 
given whenever a baby weakened and 
became blue, to supply the purest of air for 
the exhausted small lungs. I believe that 
the possibility of having recourse to this 
appliance of modern science was to a large 
extent responsible for the success of keep- 
ing the babies alive during the first months. 

If the effort of breathing is the most im- 
portant factor for life, then eating is the 
second essential principle. For babies so 
weak that breathing at times seemed to be 
altogether too great an effort to be 
continued, the exertion of feeble swallow- 
ing and digestion of the absorbed food 
appeared almost impossible. 

The eye-dropper, which during the first 
days was the only available means of 
which minute quantities of fluid could be 
poured drop by drop into the unresponsive 
mouths of the infants, was before long 
substituted by Brech feeders. These were 
glass tubes about an inch in diameter and 
five inches long, furnished with a rubber 
bulb in one end and a small nipple in the 
other. By pressure on the bulb small drops 
of liquid could be gently forced into the 
throats of the babies, thus encouraging the 
reflex movement of swallowing. 


EVERY TWO hours the babies were fed. 
every two hours the same procedure was 
followed. First, a gentle pressure on the 
pointed small chin to make a sleepy infant 
just open its mouth wide enough for the 
nipple to slip in, then a few drops of milk 
were made to trickle on a pink tongue and 
the baby swallowed once, twice, perhaps 
three times. Then stop no more 
swallowing. A soft touch on the baby’s 


cheek. . . one, two more swallows 
no more swallowing. Wake up, oh baby, 
you must eat. . Some more milk 


trickled down the throat-——and this time 
the baby even moved a small fist jerkily. 
the slate-grey eyes blinked open and, as if 
suddenly aware that there actually was a 
nipple in its mouth, it hastily sucked a few 
times and the top level of the milk in the 
glass tube sank quickly. But that was all. 
There was no more sucking during this 
meal; all the rest of the prescribed portion 
had to be gently forced, persuasively 
induced to disappear eventually after long, 
long minutes of patient labor down a very 
somnolent reluctant baby throat. 

There were weeks and weeks of this 
painstaking inducing, twelve times five in 
the twenty-four. But each week the babies 
learned to suck a little more, a little longer 
each time until the sucking muscles in 
their cheeks began to swell and develop. 
Each week the quantity of milk could be 
ever so slightly increased so that, from 
having been only an eye-dropperful, it 
became one-two ounces. 

There is not the slightest doubt that no 
outside factor was of more importance in 
the quintuplets survival than the invalu- 
able supply of nature’s best ingredient of 
baby diet—breast milk. It is a well recog- 
nized fact that no food for any infant can 
be compared in merit with mother’s milk. 
No baby should ever need to be entirely 
without it during the first months of life. 
But to raise premature babies without it is 
well-nigh an impossibility. 

It was only during the very first day 
that the babies were given a mixture of 
water, corn syrup and cow’s milk. On the 
second day, the Red Cross nurse of the 
district collected a small amount of breast- 
milk from her nursing mothers. What she 
succeeded in bringing to the babies was 
boiled and mixed with their other formula 
of cow’s milk. Later, breastmilk arrived by 
express from Chicago, packed in ice. It 
was then given to the babies boiled and 
undiluted. 

In due course Toronto shouldered the 
noteworthy task of supplying almost the 
entire amount of breastmilk free of charge. 
With express prepaid it was delivered at 
the station of Callander every morning 
during the first five months of the babies’ 
lives—a truly generous gift. 

When one considers that a mother as an 
average can produce only from eight to 
sixteen ounces a day to pour into the 
collector’s bottles apart from what she 
gives her own baby, and when the amount 
required to satisfy the Dionne babies 
gradually increased to three quarters of a 
gallon a day, the gigantic task of the milk 
collector can readily be imagined. If they 
ever regret their long tedious trips every 
day from mother to mother, there must be 
a certain consolation in the knowledge that 
theirs was a very important part in the 
survival of our quintuplets. 

And as the babies sleepily hung on to 
life the routine of the household became 
more and more practically established, 
serving as its most prominent and ultimate 
aim the care and the protection of the 
babies. 

No one entered the small nursery but 
the nurses, the doctors and the parents. 
Only in the morning after the oilbath was 
over, the maid hastily entered and washed 
the floor clean with hot water and soap. 
Everyone without exception, crossing the 
threshold of this holy of holies, wore a 
gauze mask over nose and mouth to pro- 
tect the babies, the very air in their sanc- 
tuary from being perchance contaminated 
by any cold germs. 

While the mother was not recovered 
well enough to be out of bed, a window was 
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Mother, think twice 


before you ‘force’ 


Is it fair to the child to make him take 
a laxative that nauseates him? 

Doctors say it can be dangerous. For 
the revulsion a child feels when taking 
a bad-tasting laxative can upset his 
entire system. 





The sensible thing today is to give a 
laxative with a pleasant taste—a laxa- 
tive he takes without fighting back—a 
laxative that millions of mothers the 
world over depend upon faithfully— 
Castoria. 


° 


Remember, Castoria is a child’s laxative 
only. It’s made especially for babies and 
children. There isn’t a harsh thing in it 
—no purging ingredients as you'll find 
in some adult laxatives. Not a sign of 
any harmful drugs or narcotics. It will 
never cause griping pains. And it won’t 
form a habit. 


Castoria clears the system naturally 
and thoroughly. 


| from babyhood to 11 years 


/ 





It gives the body a chance to take up 
its normal functions again. 





Keep a bottle of Castoria on hand, 
always. Give it to your children every 
time they need a safe laxative. Your 
druggist sells it. Get the economical 
Family-Size bottle tonight—and save 


money. 





CASTORIA 
The Children’s 
Laxative 
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NURSERY DRAMAS — No. 4 
featuring The JOHNSON BABIES 





SCENE 1— AFTER THE BATH 


“C{’mon, Mummie, Ive just finished 
washing dolly. Now give me some of that 
smoothy powder nurse uses on me. Must 
do this right, you know.” 





SCENE 2—The FINISHING TOUCH 


“There you are, Dolly—I think this is 
right but I’m not sure. Anyway Johnson’s 
Baby Powder is good all over! Doesn’t it 
amell good? Now you’re ready for a nap.”’ 





“Oh dear!—being a nurse is hard work. 
Pm all hot and prickly! Now I need pow- 
dering too. Please take care of your little 
nurse, mummie—she’s in trouble! Now 
I know why nurse says Johnson’s is ‘Best 
for Baby and Best for You’.’”’ 


REASONS why Johnson’s Baby Powder 
5 is preferred by doctors, nurses and mothers 
everywhere. 
1, It’s borated—healing and mildly antiseptic. 
2. No zinc stearate—does not irritate or burn. 
3. No orris-root—does not cake or clog the pores. 
4. No harsh, gritty particles—does not chafe. 
5. It’s a pure, safe, gentle powder lubricant. 


Johnson’s Baby Soap, Baby Cream and Baby 
Oil are also nursery favourites. 


Gohrrenes Gehan tim 
JOHNSON’S 


Lily POWDER 


, Stops Chafing with its silky, 
soothing softness. 









LET US SEND YOU 
SAMPLES of Johnson’s 
Baby Powder, Baby Soap 
and Baby Cream. Write 
to Johnson & Johnson 
Limited, Dept. C-8, 2155 
Pius IX Blvd., Montreal, 
Canada. 
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Milk for Holi 


day Children 


Fifty to seventy-five per cent of habies dying 
from intestinal trouhles should have their death 
certificate labelled ‘Poisoned hy dirty milk”’ 


FOR LITTLE children who are able to 
enjoy the delights of summer in the coun- 
try, the fresh clean air, the wild flowers and 
the absence of city dust and noise are 
refreshing and health-giving. But there 
are some dangers against which mothers 
must be on their guard. One of these is the 
use of raw milk from questionable sources. 

It is a well recognized fact that ordinary 
milk is an avenue of disease. There is prob- 
ably more disease transmitted through the 
medium of milk than through all other 
foods combined. Tuberculosis, the com- 
municable affections such as typhoid and 
paratyphoid fevers, undulant fever, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever and the intestinal 
diseases of children, are frequently spread 
by means of milk. 

The mothers of city children have the 
safeguard of pasteurization. In most areas 
of rural summer resort no such protection 
is available. Of the hundreds of small 
towns and cities of Ontario, only forty-four 
have adequate protection of their milk 
supplies. The proportion is probably 
similar in the other provinces of Canada. 

It is said that fifty-five per cent of all 
dairy cattle have tuberculosis. It is true 
that the milk of such infected cows is not 
contaminated unless the udder is affected. 
But it is possible for the droppings of the 
yard to reach the milk. The handlers may 
not always use the cleanest methods. In- 
deed they may have disease and thus con- 
taminate the milk supply. Fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of all infants dying from intes- 
tinal troubles, the so-called “bowel com- 
plaint,” should have their death certifi- 


cates labelled “poisoned by dirty milk.” 

Milk is the one essential for the feeding 
of young children. There is no other food 
which will take its place. It aids in growth, 
in strength and energy. Milk may be made 
safe for use by children. But how? In 
what way may the mother, visiting a sum- 
mer place with her little ones, be assured 
that in using the local milk supply she is 
not feeding her children what is simply 
poison? 

The mother need not be disturbed if pas- 
teurized milk is not available. She should 
see that the milk used comes from the 
cleanest sources possible. She can do all 
elise necessary for the protection of her 
brood against the dangers from milk in a 
very simple manner. ‘ 

She may and should pasteurize the raw 
milk obtainable in the following way. The 
milk should be placed in a double boiler 
and heated to a temperature of 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The boiler with its heated 
milk should then be set at the back of the 
stove and the contents kept at this tem- 
perature for half an hour. It should then 
be placed in the icebox and remain there 
until it is used. The only additional appa- 
ratus needed is a cheap milk thermometer. 

In an emergency boiled milk will do, but 
children usually do not like boiled milk 
because of its cooked taste. 

When pasteurized milk is fed to children 
they should have from one-half to one ounce 
of orange juice diluted with water daily. 

If mothers will remember this little les- 
son they may defy the dangers incident to 
the use of raw milk. 





Honor for Dr. McCullough 





A new honor has come to Dr. McCullough, known 
to thousands of Canadian mothers through the 
Chatelaine baby department, which he has con- 
ducted for many years. At the international con- 
vention of the Public Health Association, in Van- 
couver in June, he was given an honorary life 
membership in the Canadian Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Only one other of the four doctors thus 
highly commended for their public work was a Can- 
adian—Dr. McPhail, of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa. 
some vitally important phase of infant care, and 
is glad to onswer any enquiries from mothers about 
their particular problems. 


Each month Dr. McCullough discusses 
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So Many Anxious 
Hours Saved! 


| It would be hard, indeed, to compute the 
| many hours of worry saved to mothers by 
Steedman’s Powders in the last 100 years! 
These famous English powders keep the 
little systems regular and help to avoid 
complications during teething time. In- 
valuable as a laxative for older children 


too, right up to 12 years of age. 


What Users of Steedman’s Say 


“‘Never any trouble with babies teething.” 
“Your powders have done my five children so much 


—s = Steedman's Powders regularly for my little 
girl. 


FREE—Sample and Booklet 


A sample of Steedman’s Powders along with copy 
of our aoe Little Red Book **Hints to Mothers” 
sent free on request. Write for yours today to 
John Steedman & Co., Dept. 8, 442 St. Gabriel 
Street, Montreal. 


| ef @ . ws 

| v tO 

} From Mawes “ 

| Jeething teens POWDERS 
| Insist on Sleedman’ s—look for the 

| double EE symbol on each package 41M 
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The Little Dutch Girl. 


THE IDEAL GIFT 
FOR CHILDREN 


EXCRAFT has been welcomed as the 

ideal children's gift, providing lasting 
interest to the young people. Texcraft 
provides unusual artistic training, de- 
veloping the latent talent in every boy 
and girl. In it are included delightful 
sketches of circus clowns, of Cinderella, 
Dutch Girl, Cowboy, Mexican Boy, Little 
Bo-Peep, Interior scenes, Windmills, Jap- 
anese Girl, Indian Boy, etc., etc.—24 of 
these. 
Ten big colored crayons enable any boy 
or girl to produce colored patterns on 
these outline sketches. This is done with 
pattern cards placed beneath the sketch- 
es, These cards permit hundreds of dif- 
ferent patterns when useti in combina- 
tion. 
Texcraft comes in a strong box, 16” x 12”; 
with a richly colored cover, altogether an 
excellent, educational, inexpensive chil- 
dren's gift that is highly appreciated. 
If your dealer cannot supply you enclose 
money order for $1.15 and a Texcraft set 
will be mailed, post paid to any address 
in Canada. Refills are available at all 
times at 18c for one package, or 30c for 
two packages. 

Manufactured Exclusively for the 

British Empire by:— 


TEXCRAFT 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





Busy fingers are never in mischief. 
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Water should never be neglected, but 
given in as great a quantity as the baby 
will take. The baby’s skin should be soft 
and slightly humid to the touch, never dry 
and scaly. Only within an hour before a 
feeding is it inadvisable to give the baby 
water. 

It is important in the case of premature 
babies to give food often and in small 
quantities. Every two hours is none too 
often. Their meals should be given as 
regularly to the minute as catching a train, 
as regularly as the morning bath. In addi- 
tion to the breastmilk, vitamin D should 
be provided the baby at an early stage in 
some form of cod-liver oil. But in these as 
well as in all other details the doctor’s 
advice should be asked and followed. 

With regard to baby’s covering I do not 
think that what I described as used for 
the Dionne babies could not be provided 
in any home. For one baby, fortunately, 
there is no need for such quantities of 
cotton wool as we used up for our five. 
Two small sleeping-bags are not difficult to 
make out of soft flannelette. In an emer- 
gency they could even be replaced by a 
large enough diaper to which tape was 
attached in proper places avoiding the use 
of safety pins. The baby’s face should 
never under any circumstances be covered. 
This would only still further impede its 
weak breathing for no good reason, as the 
room where a premature baby is kept 
should in itself be free from draught. 


FOR THE protection of the baby from any 
infection coming from mothers and nurses, 
masks are not only the simplest contriv- 
ance, but fully answer the purpose. To 
make the masks, gauze or any piece of old 
linen can be used, provided it is thick 
enough to be safe, yet not thicker than we 
can comfortably breathe through it. On 
the whole I consider masks of such impor- 
tance in the care of all babies that they 
should be included in the list of every 
layette as equally necessary things as 
towels and washcloths. 

Experience with the Dionne babies 
proves this. Around the time of their first 
Christmas, when the babies were seven 
months old, an epidemic of colds came 
down upon the staff of the Dafoe hospital. 
No one went off duty, but at the first sign 
of it we all donned masks again. None of 
the babies caught the cold. Later, in 
April, a visitor, not realizing he was suffer- 
ing from the beginning of a cold, entered 
the nursery without a mask. Promptly 
the babies caught the ailment. After that 
no visitors were allowed into the nursery 
without wearing masks. 

It has been said that baby should be 
handled as little as possible. Once a day 
at the most—some hospitals prefer even 
less often—the premature baby should be 
washed in olive oil. Olive oil is soothing for 
the tender skin of a tiny baby and it 
protects it from undesirable moisture. 
Whether it has any nourishing qualities is 


not commonly admitted by physicians. 

To avoid all unnecessary handling of the 
infant, I find it an excellent rule always to 
prepare everything carefully before the 
baby is touched or moved. In the care 
given the baby, there should be no object 
forgotten for which one should have to run 
or which should be left missing. Every- 
thing needed should be kept in concise and 
convenient order close at hand in perfect 
readiness for any emergency which might 
arise. All baby’s things should always be 
covered to protect them from dust and 
uncleanliness. Everything that touches 
the baby should, as far as possible, be sur- 
gically clean. Boiling is the best way of 
sterilizing, the use of disinfectants only 
second-best. 

I have endeavored to set down the main 
principles for the care of premature babies 
in a private home as illustrated in the case 
of the quintuplets. It is a subject vast 
enough to fill volumes, and important 
enough never to be trifled with. It has 
been my intention to show that hope need 
not be abandoned for an infant premature- 
ly born out of reach of the best place for it 

the premature ward of a well-equipped 
hospital. 

With the help of our physicians and well- 
trained nursing it can be done. But to 
achieve good results it is necessary to 
recognize fully the doctor’s leadership in 
theoretical knowledge and advice, as far 
above our own and above that of our lay- 
men neighbors. It is also well to follow it 
most conscientiously in all its details, to 
adapt it efficiently to practise with all the 
common sense and best judgment of which 
we are capable. 

With regard to the premature Dionne 
babies I think there are few among us who 
would so completely disregard all but the 
one possibility--that of their chance sur- 
vival—as did Dr. Dafoe. Knowing the 
doctor and having worked with him for 
many years, I have not the least hesitation 
in saying that there was no such thing as a 
thought of possible fame prompting him 
when he collected his forces to fight for the 
lives of the babies. Confronted with five 
utterly small and extremely weak infants, 
all of two months too early born, and with 
apparently but the slightest probability of 
survival, he simply followed his own prin- 
ciple and did what he always advised us 
to do: 

“Go to it and use your own judgment.” 

The result is the well-merited and glori- 
ous reward of five living children. And 
fundamentally, apart from their inherited 
vitality, the babies and their parents have 
only the doctor and his principle, paving 
the way for the care by which the quintu- 
plets profited and survived, to thank for 
their lives and for their good fortune. 

[To be Continued} 

(Next month the quintuplets begin to live 
like normal babies. You learn how they were 
nearly mixed up; and the excitement and 
terror behind the move into the new hospital.) 


NOTICE 


Coneerning the Use of 
the name CHATELAINE 


CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS have placed upon the Canadian 
market articles bearing the name Chatelaine. 


@ In one case the name of the product has been lettered in 
a style closely resembling the established name-plate of this 
magazine. 


e@ The Publishers desire to call attention to the fact that, 
with the single exception of Chatelaine Patterns, Chatelaine 
Magazine and the Chatelaine Institute maintained by it 
have no connection whatever with commercial products 


sold under the same name. 
















She’s tuning in 
CRISPNESS 


THISs little girl knows how to “‘get”’ that appetizing sound. 
The minute she pours milk or cream on a bowlful of 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies they actually crackle out loud! 


How delicious those toasted rice bubbles are! A ready- 
to-eat cereal. Nourishing. EXTRA good with fruit or honey. 
Ideal for bedtime snacks too. They promote sound sleep. 


Sold by grocers everywhere in 
the Mother Goose story package. 
The WAXTITE inner bag keeps 
Rice Krispies oven-fresh. Made 
by Kellogg in London, Ontario. 
Quality guaranteed. 





SO CRISP 


they actually crackle 
inmilk orcream 
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Correct indigestion 
before it can hinder 





vour babys Cea 


Mother of 
nine babies uses 
a simple remedy 
with good results 


“T have nine children,” says this 
mother, “and all are strong and. healthy. 
Every one of them, when small, had 
your wonderful tablets. At the least 
sign of indigestion I always ‘gave them 
Baby’s Own Tablets and they would be 
all right the next morning.” 

Mrs. M——, Long Branch. 


Baby’s Own Tablets “take right hold of 
sick little tummies,” said a Canadian nurse, 
“and straighten them up right away.” And 
from other women in Canada and abroad 
have come letters by the hundred, praising 
Baby’s Own Tablets for the relief of indiges- 
tion. Baby’s growth, comfort and health are 
all safeguarded by the use of these sweet 
little tablets. Nothing harsh or harmful in 
them, for they were originated by a physi- 
cian . . . and they are certified safe for the 
most delicate child. 


All childish ailments, such as indigestion, 

colic, constipation, teething, fretfulness, 

oea Or summer complaint, simple fever 

and colds, are promptly corrected with 

Baby’s Own Tablets. For over 40 years they 

have been a reliable standby for mothers, yet 
are inexpensively priced at 25c. 


@ Try them at our risk. Buy a package to- 
day and, if you do not find them as good as 
we claim, return the partially-used box to us 


and we will refund your money. 


. 
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That’s just what shoes should 
be, especially in childhood. 
The flexible, growing bones 
need proper support, small 
toes must have ample room, 
if painful foot-trouble in 
later life is to be avoided. 
Hewetson Shoes are scienti- 
fically made to keep your 
growing child’s feet safe, 
comfortable and dry. Ask for 
Hewetson Shoes by name in 
your shoe-store—they are 
honest, Canadian workman- 
ship and moderately priced. 


“Made Stronger 
to Wear Longer” 





HEWETSON’S 
at BRAMPTON, T 


DEA ERS a 
SERVE 


5] WITH 
CANADA READY T 








built in the wall between her room and the 
nursery so that, through it, the babies 
could be shown to her every morning. 

The other children also evinced shy 
interest in their strange small sisters and 
often we saw the pointed face of little 
Therese or Rose pressed against the pane, 
looking with wondering eyes upon the 
absorbing play enacted in the nursery of 
the famous part of their family. They 
would never miss the opportunity to 
assemble on their mother’s bed in the 
morning and approvingly clap their hands 
and make eager, enthusiastic comments at 
each appearance in the window of a sleepy 
hooded infant, held in the nurse’s hands. 

“Ceci c’ést Marie,’’ we would tell them 
through mask and windowpane. 

“Oh, la petite Marie, qu'elle est donc 
jolie!. . . Gars, Gars, Yvonne, elle ouvre 
sa bouche grand, grand. .” And minia- 
ture baby Yvonne, without even opening 
her eyes, yawned deeply, sleepily expres- 
sing her desire to be put back into her soft 
warm nest. 

So the babies lived on in sleeping inertia. 
As by a miracle the flame of fluttering lives 
declined to be extinguished. They slept on 
throughout the first months of life like 
larvae in cocoons. They had brusquely 
been cast adrift into the rough and cold 
world of nascent existence. But, as if 
knowingly and on purpose, they refused to 
awaken fully before their due time. 


IT IS not often that premature babies have 
to be cared for in private homes. Our 
modern hospitals are for the most part 
fully equipped more successfully to carry 
out the difficult and intricate nursing of 
such delicate mites. Even a well-appointed 
house is at best not an altogether suitable 
place for the exacting task. 

In the modern hospital the whole room 
in which the small immature babies are 
kept is like a giant incubator. In it the 
temperature, humidity of air and ventila- 
tion are kept as near ideal as science can 
make it. The babies live their every hour 
in exactly the right atmospheric conditions 
and entourage. The nurses, gowned and 
masked, enter the big incubator to feed 
them, change them and give them their oil 
baths and other necessary treatments. The 


| babies lie in small downy beds, each 


separated from its neighbor by glass walls. 
No one, positively no one, except the 
nurses appointed on duty to the premature 
babies’ room and occasionally a doctor 
enter the incubator ward. Under such 
conditions naturally the chances of sur- 
vival of premature infants are at least fifty 
per cent greater than in a private home. 

Nevertheless when a premature baby is 
bern in a place from which the nearest 
hospital with these facilities is so remote 
that transportation of the infant would be 
too great a risk, the nursing of such a baby 


| in its own home may be a necessity. And, 


as amply proved in the case of the quin- 
tuplets, it can be done even in so poorly 
equipped a room as the Dionne farmhouse 
nursery was from the standpoint of a 


| modern incubator ward, provided the baby 


has enough vitality and—it cannot be 
omitted—with luck. 

The doctor once said to me: “You 
know, it is only just good luck that the 
babies are alive. I mean, don’t let’s kid 
ourselves. . .” and he smiled wisely. 

Of course he was right. And I always 
remember this apt word of his, when the 
light of our good luck becomes a little 
dimmed in the course of telling the tale of 
the babies. 

Yet at the same time no practicable 
precaution was neglected in the care of 
those babies to make their survival possible 
and probable. One might almost say more 
strikingly that, in spite of circumstances 
and conditions, nothing was left undone 
that common sense and modern science in 
profitable combination could devise and 
put into practice. 

By means of homemade incubators the 
babies were kept in properly apportioned 
air and warmth. By means of practical 
adaptations of the theoretical demands of 
science, the babies were enveloped in soft 


pressure-free coverings. They were given 
the only natural correct diet on which 
they could have a chance of survival— 
breast milk; indeed a very simple formula. 
They were kept as scrupulously as possible 
away from the many sources of infection 
in the crowded little household by strictest 
segregation. 

All their clothing was either made of 
sterile gauze and cotton wool or boiled 
before using. Their nurses and the few 
people who were allowed in their sanctuary 
wore masks covering their mouth and 
nose, masks stitched together of folded 
gauze and tied on with some tape. All 
hands touching them at any time were 
well washed or disinfected in germ-killing 
solutions. By means of stimuli, first rum. 
then oxygen, they were encouraged to keep 
on breathing—to keep on living. 

Of all these things there is only the last 
item that is impossible to procure at the 
present time in restricted homes of outly- 
ing districts. 

However, it is to be hoped that the case 
of the Dionne quintuplets may prove the 
need of, for example, units of oxygen tanks 


placed in the smaller health centres to be | 


at the disposal of district nurses and physi- 
cians. 
vaccins and antitoxins is recognized and 
met by public health authorities, so the 
necessity of oxygen tanks should be ad- 
mitted and filled. How many lives of pre- 
mature infants, of babies, children and 
adults suffering in the dreaded crisis of 
pneumonia could then be saved when only 
a few hours more of prolonged life might 
win the battle, prolonged by means of 
oxygen treatments available and possible 
in the homes and settlements remote from 
the larger public health centres. 

Luckily babies seldom do come in fives 


As the need of free provision of | 


and it is therefore unnecessary to count on | 


such an unusual emergency. But there 
might be one premature baby born where 
for certain reasons the baby has to be 
nursed at home and not in a properly 
equipped hospital premature ward. 

Incubators can be built on the same 
principles as ours. An ordinary basket or 
box can be procured, large enough to per- 
mit the baby to be placed well protected 
inside a ring of hot water containers, such 
as hot water bags, bottles filled with warm 
water or earthenware crocks. This basket 
or box should be covered in such a way as 
to admit free but draugtless circulation of 
air over the baby’s face. 

All babies born too early should have 
mother’s milk. Without it their chances of 
survival are considerably reduced. To keep 
her milk supply sufficient to provide food 
for her premature child is, therefore, the 
first duty of the mother. There are very 
few reasons which would justify or even 
permit a mother to neglect this. Such 
reasons can be but of a medical nature and 
therefore only acceptable upon the physi- 
cian’s consideration and advice. 

By pumping her breasts regularly as 
soon as the milk comes in, or, better still, 
by milking them by hand with gentle pres- 
sures downward toward the nipples, she 
can keep up the daily supply of milk, 
even stimulate the glands to greater acti- 
vity as her child grows and requires more 
until he is strong enough to be laid to the 
breast. Before beginning to milk, the 
breast pump and the receptacle should be 
sterilized by boiling and the mother’s 
hands, needless to say, thoroughly cleansed. 
Unboiled milk from its own mother is of 
more value to the baby than boiled. But 
if by inevitable reasons this should not be 


* available, every effort should be put forth 


to obtain breastmilk from other nursing 
mothers. 

The milk can be given to the baby either 
by a sterilized eye-dropper or by a sterile 
spoon. Drop by drop the warm liquid 
should be poured into the baby’s mouth, 
the quantity of each meal increasing slowly 
and carefully as the baby lives on. 

In between meals boiled water should 
be given, drop by drop. It is of importance 
to keep baby’s intake of fluids sufficient. 
Jaundice in new-born babies occurs more 
often if the intake of fluids is insufficient. 


| 
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Vita-Weal 


THE 
ENGLISH CRISPBREAD 


Vita-Weat is made from whole wheat 
grown within the Empire. Try this 
delicious Vita-Weat Crispbread instead 
of toast or bread—it contains all the 
vitamins, mineral salts and roughage 
of whole wheat. 


PEEK FREAN 


& COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


“MAKERS of BISCUITS’ 


FAMOUS 





KNITTING BOOK— 


By Elizabeth King. What and how to 
knit. Contains complete instructions on 
how to make every kind of knitted 
garment, Llustrated. 


Mailed Postpaid for 25¢ a Book 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 
210 Dundas Street W., Toronto 


lhe a duck 


Merck Zinc Stearate is more than a sooth- 
ing baby powder, satin-smooth to the touch. 
It is a waterproof powder that will not 
form a paste with the moisture on baby’s 


tender skin. Dust it under arms and be- 
tween legs, into the soft folds and creases 
of baby’s body. It will act as a protective 
film against the chafing and irritation of 
wet diapers and perspiration. 
Merck & Co., Ltd., Manufac- 
turing Chemists, Montreal. 














CONDUCTED BY 


Velen G Campbell 


rte 
FACES 


by 
HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


filling either in or under, according to whether you 

use your pastry as a “‘kiver top” or as a firm founda- 

tion. Not too firm, you understand—quite the 
contrary; but equal, nevertheless, to its noble purpose in 
life. 

Which leads up gracefully, I trust, to the first point. 
You cannot have a perfect pie without good pastry—the 
light, tender, melt-in-the-mouth kind. And here are a few 
tricks of the trade. 

Start from zero, the ingredients cold and utensils chilled. 
Combine the shortening and flour quickly and carefully 
with two knives or a pastry blender, but only until the 
mixture looks like small peas in your bowl, not as fine as 
coarsish meal, as we used to say a while back. Add icy 
water but be miserly with it, for a drop too much is a 
reproach to pastry as it is to man. Gather the dough 
together, wrap it in waxed paper and chill it before you go 
any further. 

That’s for plain pastry, but if you are making a top crust 
you may like to blend only half the shortening with the 
flour in this way and spread the rest in little bits on the 
rolled dough. Then, by repeated rollings, foldings, and 
chillings, achieve the flakiness you're after. 


Titi PIES we’re talking about are one crusters with 
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A jellied peach pie with an unbaked meringue. Young Canada cuts himself a piece! 


Cultivate a light touch, for a heavy-handed cook is not a 
successful pastry maker. A good idea is to use a cover on 
the board and the rolling pin to prevent working in too 
much flour. Which reminds me to tell you there’s an 
inexpensive set—cover and casing made in Canada of heavy 
white drill. As you roll, shape the dough in a nice round— 
not the map of Ireland; prick it, double over and set it 
easily and loosely on a chilled pie pan, fitting it in well 
without stretching. Trim with a sharp knife or a pair of 
scissors, flute the edge, tap gently against the table to get 
rid of air bubbles and put in the refrigerator for a final 
chill. Pastry making is chilly business. 


Now, then, it is ready for the oven, to meet the opposite 
extreme of temperature, for pie shells should be baked at 
around 500 degrees; which is hot stuff! 

For fillings, to share the honors with your perfect crust, 
you may use in their turn an endless variety—custards, 
creams, sponges, soufflés, chiffons, cooked mixtures, thick- 
ened and flavored, and uncooked mixtures like that grape- 
fruit cream. Fruit is the season’s favorite and Canadian 
gardens and orchards supply a superabundance. You'll 
find it among our suggestions in the good old-fashioned 
manner, in an airy whip and in a delicate colorful jelly. 
Smooth rich fillings are offered for {Continued on page 52} 
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Night Call 


(Continued from page 39) 





his face pasty white under his young gold 
whiskers. He raised heavy lids to look at 
the old doctor. 

“Home?” he enquired faintly. 

“You be. Been sort of looking for you, 
Willis.” 

The heavy lids fell and the doctor turned 
to meet Clara Shannon’s wide eyes. The 
question in them drove him now to the 
edge of insanity. 

“Don’t take fright at this eleventh 
hour!” he stormed, hiding his own fears 
with bluster. “‘Administer nourishment as 
ordered. I’ll be back.” 

In the afternoon Willis looked at him 
more quietly. 

““You’ve got a nurse,” he accused. 

“What do you think of her?” the doctor 
asked cautiously. 

“We can’t keep her. 
nurse. I’m busted.” 

“Stop squirming!’’ ordered the doctor. 
“Get you a fresh temperature if you don’t 
lay quiet. I’m hiring the nurse. My case. 
Ever hear of friendship?’ 

“A—long time ago. I’d forgotten.” 

“Comes of living with strangers. Among 
your own folks there is no forgetting and 
remembering. You know.” 

Willis occupied himself for a moment by 
trying to shoot a tuft of candlewick off his 
counterpane. The weakness of his fingers 
amused him. 

“Skip it,’”’ he said then. “She—she’s got 
nice hands.” 

“Nice girl,” said the doctor stoutly. 

But, alone in his study that evening, a 
thing on Dr. Barnes’s conscience would not 
let him settle down in his deep chair. He 
squirmed and he wriggled. Finally, his 
toddy spoiled, he hoisted himself up and 
padded over to an old desk in the corner of 
the room. Poking about for a minute in a 
pigeonhole, he retrieved a clipping he had 
made from a Montreal paper that had 
come into his hands a day or two before. 
He adjusted glasses to his slippery nose 
and read the clipping through for the tenth 
time since he’d first seen the story. 

“Heiress disappears. Evelyn Beeton 
vanishes on motor trip. Evelyn Beeton, 
— of Henry Coates Beeton by a 

former marriage, known to many as chief 
inheritor of the wealth of Reuben Crossen, 
her maternal grandfather and eccentric 
lumberman, has not been heard of since she 
set out five days ago to drive to the home 
of her cousin, Mrs. Samuel Paine, in the 
Laurentians. . Countryside being 
scoured. . . Fear is of accident. . . No 
demands from possible kidnappers. . . 
Miss Beeton, an experienced motorist, was 
alone. . . She is small and dark and of a 
shy and retiring manner. . wore a sable 
coat and cap to match. . a this year’s 
Danton roadster. . . Her father and her 
fiancé, Benjamin Stout, will offer a reward 
for information as to her fate.”’ 

The doctor refolded the clipping, creas- 
ing it thoughtfully between thumb and 
forefinger, and stowed it away again. As 
he sank once more into his deep chair his 
brow and mouth were knotted in thought. 
After all, Clara Shannon might not be the 
same girl. If she was, the newspaper story 
didn’t touch on her trouble unless it was 
that mention of a fiancé, Benjamin Stout. 
The doctor sighed and reached for his 
toddy glass. He was in for it. So were 
Willis Markley and she who called herself 
Clara Shannon. 


HOW LONG,” stormed Willis Markley, 
“must I lie in this cursed bed?” 

“Six weeks. Can’t take the cast off your 
leg any sooner if you want it to bear you. 
And, if you wreck the bed thrashing about, 
somebody, Miss Shannon or Chuck, ‘ll 
have to sleep on the floor. You being a 


I can’t afford a 


sick man, they’d feel bound to make you 
comfortable or try to.’ 

Willis lay suddenly still. 

“‘Name’s Shannon?” he said contempla- 
tively; then, equally without warning, 

“They can go to blazes, both of them,’’ he 
stormed. “I am not sick.” 

“You'd have died,”’ the doctor reminded 
him, “if we hadn’t found you.” 

“My leg hurt like sin—but I wanted to 
die, anyhow.” 

“Plumb licked, were you?” 

“Plumb. licked.’’ Willis lay back 
on the pillows, sombre blue eyes on a bleak 
and frozen world outside the windows of 
the warm, safe room. 

But something crossed the barren field 
of his vision then, and his sombre gaze was 
stabbed to life. 

“I see,” observed Dr. Barnes, ‘Miss 
Shannon’s starting out for a walk.” 

“You see, do you?” jeered Willis. “I 
wasn’t feeling low enough—so you had to 
haunt my days and nights with her.” 

“‘I—which?” said the doctor. 

“Beautiful little thing!’ said Willis 
devoutly. 

Well, the doctor was ready to admit she 
was smart and spunky—but beautiful? 

“Beautiful,” said Willis over and over; 
and on a later day he rose to heights of 
description. ‘Her hair is like the soft 
breast of a bird, warm and smooth. Her 
voice is a harp in the wind or birdsong in 
the spring. Her eyes are dark pools of 
heavenly wonder and pity. . pity—why 
did you bring her here?’ 

“Well, if you must know,” said the doc- 
tor uncomfortably, very uncomfortably, 
“it was because she needed the job.” 

“More lies!” cried Willis, all ablaze 
again. “I know Russian sables when I see 
them. I was brought up among the flesh- 
pots, remember.” 

“You talking about that old fur coat she 
wears?” That danged coat would trip 
everybody up yet. ‘Ever see it close? 
There’s lots of five-year-old coats like it 
covering lean bodies these days. I suppose 
you think you know all there is about being 
hard up.” 

“Listen,” said Willis Markley. “I do. 
I tried everything before I quit. I picked 
apples in the Okanagan. I swept gutters. 
I’ve stood in bread lines from here to 
Vancouver. I’ve worn out my shoes, but 
never my thumb, on every stretch of road 
that’s been built in this beastly country—”’ 

“In the end,’ interrupted Dr. Barnes, 
“you had a home to turn to. I say, the 
rope you had hold of was a cable fit to 
carry London Bridge beside the frayed bit 
of string slipping through Clara Shannon’s 
fingers. When I put her on this case, she 
hadn’t a thing except the nerve that had 
carried her so far and the clothes she s.ood 
in—Russian sables or whatnot.’’ The doc- 
tor paused to wipe a forehead suddenly 
damp, as if inspiration was a sweat. “‘How- 
ever, she’s not wanting your pity or any- 
one’s. Show her the door when you get 
ready—” 

“You don’t get my meaning,” said 
Willis bitterly. ‘“‘I’m in love with her.” 

The doctor understood perfectly. Love 
could and did work wonders. No matter 
how Clara Shannon looked to anyone else 
in the world, to Willis Markley she moved 
in a mist that made her radiantly fair. 
The doctor felt impelled to take another 
look at the girl himself. Perhaps— 

But he came upon Clara Shannon weep- 
ing in the kitchen and was ashamed to 
look. Her weeping was a heavy, aching 
sound that no man was meant to hear. It 
was the mourning a woman would give 
voice to, who wished she might be all a 
man might dream she was, she knowing 
how far short she fell. 

The doctor left the house softly and 
hastily, so hastily that he forgot to borrow 
a match, as was his custom, from the wall 
pocket beside the safe. to light himself a 
smoke on the way downhill. 

He slapped his pockets desperately, 
hoping vainly for a leftover. He slapped 
his pockets and one of them crackled. 
Perspiration broke out on his round, frost- 
bitten face, the perspiration of guilt. Days 


ago Willis Markley had given him a letter 
to mail, and here it was. He took it out 
now and laid it on his knees, where he’d 
be bound to see it all the way to town. It 
was addressed to a firm of lawyers, Ran- 
dall, Fox and Randall. The string of names 
sounded—they were the lawyers who 
handled George Markley’s city business. 
Now, what—he had a notion not to mail 
the thing, but maybe he had better. 


“AND NOW,” said Clara Shannon, “‘it’s 
time to say good-by.” 

Six weeks had gone. Clara Shannon, 
unless something intervened at the last 
moment, was driving down the hill road 
with Dr. Barnes to his house for the night; 
and from there she would move on— 
where? 

Six weeks had gone. The cast was off 
Willis Markley’s leg. He could stand alone. 
He could walk. using Chuck’s shoulder and 
a cane. He limped, favoring the weak leg, 
when he took a step; but—it seemed that 
with his back turned he should have been 
able to feel how Clara Shannon looked at 
him, limping. 

They sat and stood in the kitchen of the 
farmhouse, Willis Markley, Clara Shannon 
and the doctor. Supper had been taken 
there by all of them, including Chuck 
Hobson. He wasout in the yard now, warm- 
ing up the doctor’s motor. He would bring 
it to the door presently. 


“It’s time to say good-by,”’ said Clara 
Shannon, “‘and—good luck!” 

“Thank you,” said Willis. ‘Good luck 
to you.” 


“T’ll manage.”” Her words were brittle. 
Only her throat throbbed—silently. 

“So will I,’’ promised Willis. ‘You're 
not to worry about me. There will be 
Chuck—and—I’ll manage.” 

“Willis has got a fine piece of land 
here,’’ cheeped the doctor. ‘“There’s a lot 
of hard maple yielding sap and a stretch 
of virgin timber—” 

Willis turned on him savagely. 
is nothing for me here,” he cried. 

The doctor stared at him with round, 
unblinking eyes. Nothing? The kitchen 
was warm and weathertight. The air was 
sweet with cinnamon spice. Geraniums 
blushed between gay curtains at the win- 
dows. A woman stood with quivering lips 
and tormented eyes and suddenly she cried 
out in spite of herself. 

“Nothing?” The word throbbed still in 
her throat after she had spoken it. It 
throbbed against the doctor’s ears drums 
and his stomach grew tight. 

Willis Markley flung a hand across his 
eyes. 

“Nothing?” repeated the woman relent- 
lessly. 

“Nothing—after you have gone,” said 
Willis. 

“But if I stay—”’ 

“Chuck’s come!” The doctor slid off 
his chair and made the distance to the door 
in a split second. 

“‘Where’s-—” began Chuck, as the fat 
little man hurtled into the coupé. 

“Shut up! Drive out!’ commanded the 
doctor. 

“But—” half-paralyzed, Chuck put the 
car into gear and started. The doctor 
slapped his pockets. Doggone, he’d for- 
gotten again to pick up a match. He 
slapped his pockets and once more paper 
crackled. 

“Hold her!” he bellowed, and the 
stunned Chuck obeyed. 
~ The doctor doggoned his way back the 
few steps to the door. He’d meant to give 
that letter to Willis the minute he’d 
reached the house that evening. He'd 
carried it two days now. It was an answer 
from those New York lawyers. He thought 
it a scandal the way he couldn’t remember 
letters going either way. 

He stood a moment on the stoop, lean- 
ing his head against the door, as if there 
was a question of heartbeats to be counted. 
Everything was blessedly still. He opened 
the door and tossed the envelope through 
the crack. 

“Here! Forgot this. 
row. Good-by.” 


“There 


Apologize tomor- 
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“Hey,” said Chuck a minute later, ‘am 
I taking you all the way to town?” 

“You be,” said the doctor. “Going 
through the hedge or around it?” 

“This is a blizzard,”” Chuck remarked. 
“T haven’t even got my mackinaw.”’ 

“You cold?” snorted the doctor. “I’m 
sweating like a mule.” 

“Are they—are they—”’ 
shyly, ‘‘you know?” 

“Don’t know,” said the doctor, “but 
there’s a chance. If you move over about 
five feet to the left, I think you'll be on 
the road. Get along there!” 


asked Chuck 


ONCE MORE Dr. Barnes sat alone before 
a crackling fire of birch logs and sucked his 
lips over a glass of warm toddy. 

He knew who would be standing at the 
door. It was a woman and her hand was 
shaking. The lump that had burdened his 
diaphragm earlier in the evening, but 
which in the last hour had promised to 
melt and disappear, congealed again. He 
had half a mind not to open the door. 

When he did so, the first thing he not- 
iced was that Clara Shannon had her funny 
hat on crooked, fairly tipsy-tilted above 
one eye. The first thing he said to her was 
crazier than that. 

“Did you walk?” 

“TI ran.’ She brushed drunkenly past 
him into the hall. ‘“You-—’’ she gave up 
trying to find a proper word. “Why 
didn’t you give us that letter in the first 
place?” 

“‘What letter?” 

“The one you threw into the kitchen 
after you’d gone. Do you know what was 
in that letter? It was money.” 

“Go away. Couldn’t have been much.” 

“A cheque, stupid. Dear stupid. Do 
you remember mailing an important letter 
for Willis about two weeks ago?” 

The doctor rubbed his chin. ‘Seems to 
me I do recollect—” 

“Of course you do. Willis said he gave it 
to you to mail. It was a letter to lawyers 
in Montreal, asking for a final financial 
statement, and—’’ she paused, breathless 
with wonder. 

“Well?” snapped the doctor. 

“They sent it and a cheque for 
$2,385.47.” 

The doctor tottered back to his chair 
and sank into its hollows. 

“How much did you say?” 

“Two thousand—”’ 

“They never did. That’s a lot of money.” 

“IT should say it is.” The doctor shot her 
a sharp glance where she stood before the 
mantel, shaking drops of snow hissingly 
from her cap on the blazing logs. “I 
mean, when a person is down to fifty cents 
in cash.” 

“Lot of money, anyhow. 
come about?’’ 

“It seems they sold some securities at a 
discount; and, after debts were paid, this 
much was left. And that’s not all.” 

The doctor flopped and groaned. “‘Don’t 
tell me they give Willis a job in town.” 

“No, stupid. Dear, dear stupid.” Her 
eyes were luminous. Her throat throbbed. 
“But they were interested in Willis’s sug- 
gestion that some of the waste timber land 
might be developed—with his own water 
power on the place. They would be glad to 
look the prospects over and suggest meth- 
ods of financing a small paper mill. With 
things on the upturn now, it seemed a 
likely idea.” 

“Sakes,”’ said the old man. 
rich in no time.” 

“You are an idiot.”” She dropped on the 
floor at his feet. She was but a dark head, 
rosy-cheeked, starry-eyed, rising from a 
pile of fur, and two white hands clasped 
over bumps that might be knees. “We'll 
never be rich,” she said happily. 

“Ho hum!” The doctor hoisted himself 
out of his chair and went over to the old 
desk in the corner of the room. Such 
happiness was on her face that he hated to 
spoil it. But—he went over to his desk and 
rooted out that infernal clipping. He 
handed it to her. She read it through by the 
light of the fire. As he had expected, the 

{Continued on page 57} 
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1 §9002° In Cash Prizes 


—for YOUR IDEAS on doing over your kitchen 


Sw 





UPPOSE you're not altogether satisfied with your kitchen as it 

stands. And suppose, just suppose, you had up to five hundred 
dollars to do something about it. What would you do? 

Would you cut in an extra window, close up a superfluous door, 
rip out a partition or put one up? Would you replace scanty cabi- 
nets and have enough cupboard space and working surfaces for once 
in your life? Would you raise the sink to a comfortable height, 
relocate a radiator or two, wire the kitchen for electricity—with 
plenty of baseboard and wall outlets—or make some other structural 
changes as you see fit? 

Or, would you turn in some of your old equipment and buy a 
spanking new range, a spacious stain-resisting sink or the latest thing 
in mechanical refrigerators to suit the size of your family and the 
entertaining you do? Or would you have all three of them? 


Perhaps your present kitchen is hard to ventilate and you'd 
improve it? Or, it may be poorly lit—bright enough on a sunny 
day but very trying on a dull one and after dark. Then you'd prob- 
ably go in for more and better fixtures properly placed for good 
illumination without glare or shadows in the wrong places. With 
special provision for extra light over work centres. 

It may be the general appearance that gets you down. Is the 
floor scuffed, the walls an impossible shade, the ceiling dingy and 
the windows just windows without any style about them? How 
would you redecorate? Would you paint, paper or what? Would 
you invest in a new linoleum? Would you have new counters—of 


Cash Prizes 


Ist Prize -- $100.00 


2nd Prize - - $50.00 
Six Prizes of $25.00 
Twenty Prizes of $10.00 





wood, lino or monel metal? How would you dress the windows? 
What is your new color scheme and how would you carry it out? 

You may have a traffic problem on your hand due to inconveni- 
ent location of equipment. How would you rearrange it to save 
steps, time and effort? Remember that kitchen business resolves 
itself around three major units—the refrigerator and preparation 
centre, sink and dishwasher centre, range and serving centre—and 
their proper sequence and relation to each other are important to 
your efficiency. With this in mind, what do you consider the best 
arrangement in your particular workshop? 

The only ideal kitchen is the one that suits you, not somebody 
else. Study your room—its size, shape, architecture, outlook. Find 
out what’s wrong with it, then spend, in imagination, anything up to 
five hundred dollars to correct its faults. Let us know what you’d do 
and how you'd solve your various problems. Ideas count—your 
ingenuity, economy, foresight and good management; not merely 
your ability to throw money around. 

It’s your kitchen we want to see, your ideas we’re after, and you 
have till Nov. 30 to submit your plans. In the meantime, look about 
you—at other kitchens, at displays, at advertisements, bulletins and 
articles—and find out their good points. But remember it’s how you 
plan your kitchen that counts. 

What woman wouldn’t love an efficient modern kitchen in which 
to work? And—who knows?—it may be that you'll win a sizable 
sum to make the alterations you propose. Or some of them at least. 





Write to the Chatelaine Institute, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, for the Official Entry Form and rules for 
the Contest. To simplify your answers, the Entry Form gives you plans on which to mark your present 
kitchen arrangement, and your proposed rearrangement. There is space for a brief letter telling what you 
have done, and your reasons for the changes that you have made. 

After you have submitted your entry, there is nothing further to do—nothing to sell, and you will be under no obligation, 


Remember that it’s your ideas that count . . . not the most expensive plans! 


Contest CLoses NOVEMBER 30th, 1936 





“KITCHEN IDEA CONTEST 
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The Week-end (suest 


by Helen G. Campbell 



















Breakfast in bed is a convenience to the hostess and a luxury 
io the guest. Especially if it's served on a sturdy colorful tray 
with a tilt top which forms a comfortable bookrest afterwards. 
The guest. room of this Charm Cottage is frilled and feminine 
and pink and white. Pussy willow marquisette—a new material 
—is used for the bedspread, curtains and dressing table petti- 
coat. Ruffles are bound in a pinky shade to match the polka 
dots of the wallpaper. 


The place is a shady corner of the porch and the time any 
hour of a hot summer's day. This charming hostess serves her 
guests a frosty fruit punch from a squat polka-dotted bever- 
age set—very new and very swish. The white painted tray has 
a decorative wire trim and accommodates an ice cube server, 
a jug, and glasses for six. Furniture is metal on modern lines, 
the chairs with bright covered seats and the table glass- 
topped. 












A ladies’ luncheon party planned to introduce your quest to 
your girl friends. The table is laid with white place mats and 
runner with bold stripes appliquéd in nigger brown and 
yellow. Dishes have yellow bands and a border of delicate 
tracery. A setting in harmony with this smart dining room 
: with its plumed wallpaper in brown and white, brown pin 
: dotted window drapes, brown-taped Venetian blinds and 
green rug. The mahogany furniture 18th Century. 








a RENO 


So TT 






particular. It’s written in the interests of the guest 
in your house and gives a few hints on how to keep 
her—or him or they—contented. 

Let’s take it that a friend is coming for the week-end; 
perhaps the first Saturday-to-Monday guest you’ve had 
since you were married. What on earth will you do with 
her? My first word of counsel—for what it’s worth—is not 
to entertain her to death. The times I’ve suffered at the 
hands of a too-energetic or a too-anxious-to-please hostess! 
On the other hand, have at least a sort of programme 


“T= IS an open letter to future hostesses. Mine in 


One table or any number at all makes a party. And between 
rubbers, a round of icy drinks is a good idea. 








Photographs courtesy of The Robert Simpson Co, Ltd. 
Settings in Charm Cottage, Simpson's. 


This blue and white living room is a pleasantly cool back- 
ground for Summer entertaining—Wedgwood blue walls, 
blue Venetian blinds, white linen draperies with bias blue 
folds in criss-cross design. The table cover is blue moiré and 
the folding bridge set is smartly styled. The broadloom rug 
is burgundy and the glazed chintz chair coverings are pat- 
terned in wisteria blue on a burgundy background. 


planned around her tastes and interests, for any visitor 
hates to be asked every little while what she’d like to do 
next and have to do all the deciding herself. Till she feels 
she’s running the whole show. ’ 

If you can strike a happy medium, that’s the thing—a 
little sight-seeing if the place is new and she’s inclined 
that way, a little sport for the sporty, a little dressing up 
and going places, but some time doing as she pleases—or 
doing nothing at all. {Continued on page 53} 
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97 
Toast Jam or Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 
i 


THIRTY-ONE MENUS 
FOR AUGUST 


BREAKFAST 


17 Tomato Juice 
Bread and Milk 
Toasted Biscuits 

Fruit 
Coffee Tea 


18 


Chilled Prunes 
Pan-fried Fish 


Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
1 9 Cantaloup 
Cereal 
Poached Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


20 Orange Juice 
Milk Toast 


Bran Muffins Jam 
Coffee Tea 
91 Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 
29 Apple Sauce 
Cereal 
Toasted Scones 
Honey 
Coffee Tea 


93 (Sunday) 
Grape Juice 
Parsley Omelet 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


24 Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


25 Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Grilled Fish Toast 
Coffee Tea 


26 Cereal with Blueberries 
Bacon Toast 
Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Orange Juice 
Cereal 





98 Melon 


Fresh Johnny Cake 
Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea 





99 Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee Tea 


30 (Sunday) 
Sliced Peaches 
Cereal 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Tea 





31 Pineapple Juice 
Cereal 
Creamed, Diced Cottage Roll 
‘oast 
Coffee Tea 





LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Savory Omelet 
Toast 
Pear, Prune and Cheese Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Grilled Kidneys and Bacon 
Fried Tomatoes 
Chilled Rice Molds 
Butterscotch Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Potatoes 


(Mix left over Corned Beef 
with the potato and return 
to skins) 

Stewed Fruit 
Frosted Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 
Noodle Soup 
Raw Vegetable Salad with 
Cottage Cheese Balls 
Berries Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Clam Chowder 
Crackers 
Apple, Date and Nut Salad 
Fresh Scones 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Sausages 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Blackberries and Cream 
Sweet Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Sweetbreads 
on Toast 
Cucumber Salad 
Coffee Jelly Whip 
Nut Cookies 
Iced Tea or Chocolate 


Browned Hash 
Chili Sauce 
Radishes Green Onions 
Apple Compote 
ea Cocoa 


Sliced Jellied Tongue 
Potato and Ceiery Salad 
Pickles 
Junket with Shaved Almonds 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Soup 
Toasted Sardine Sandwiches 
Stewed Fresh Plums 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Eggs 
Lettuce, Russian Dressing 
Berries Cakes 

Tea Cocoa 


Celery Soup 
Cheese Soulflé 
Fruit Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Corn on the Cob 
Jellied Vegetable Mold 
Chilled Stewed Prunes 
Tea Cocoa 


(Cold Piate) 

Sliced Cottage Roll 
Mustard Pickle 
Cabbage and Carrot Salad 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Sponge Cake Ring, Ice Cream 

Tea Cocoa 





Canned Spaghetti 
Hard Brown Rolls 
Stewed Fresh Pears 
Gingerbread 
Tea Cocoa 





DINNER 


Boiled Corned Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 
String Beans 
Apple Betty 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Consommé 
Cold Sliced Corned Beef 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Cole Slaw 
Peach Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 





Fish and Chips 
Shredded Lettuce 
Cucumber and Onion Salad 
Baked Grape Juice Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Loin Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes Asparagus 
Plum Pie 
Coffee Tea 





Salmon Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Pickied Beets 
Pineapple Ice Box Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Roast of Beef 
Browned Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 

Butterscotch Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 


Mushroom Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 
Baked Potatoes 
Corn on the Cob 
Peaches and Cream 
Chocolate Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Ham Slice 
Creamed Potatoes 
Swiss Chard 
Chilled Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Beet Soup 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Potato au Gratin 

Green Beans Baked Tomatoes 
oiled Shredded Cabbage 
Blueberry Cup Cakes Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Liver Loaf 
Sliced Potatoes 
Baked with Onion 
Spinach Timbales 
Fruit Trifle 
Coffee Tea 


T-Bone Steaks 
French-Fried Potatoes 
Succotash 
Peach Dumplings 
Coffee Tea 


Steamed Fish 
Boiled Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 

Pineapple Sherbet 
ookies 
Coffee Tea 


Boiled Cottage Roll 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Bread Pudding with Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Chicken Soup with Rice 
Lobster or Shrimp Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Blueberry Tarts 
Coffee Tea 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Parsley Potatoes 
Wax Beans 
Steamed Rice 
Fruit Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 
Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
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SAY ! ON A HOT 
MORNING I'LL TAKE 
MORE OF THESE 
COOL KELLOGGS 
EVERY TIME ! 












He’s right too! Kellogg’s Corn Flakes make an ideal 
hot-weather breakfast. Served with milk or cream and 
fruit or berries, they’re delicious! And because they’re 
so light, crisp and easy to digest, they never overload 
the stomach or overheat the body. 









Serve Kellogg’s often. There’s nothing your family 
will enjoy more, and nothing easier to prepare. Kel- 
loge’s Corn Flakes are fully cooked, then toasted to 
appetizing crispness. All you have to do is pour them 
out of the easy-open package into bowls. No toiling 














over a hot stove. 







Try Kellogg’s for a refreshing summer luncheon. A 
wholesome supper for the children. A grand bedtime 


snack that helps you sleep on a hot night. 







Kelloge’s are always oven-fresh when they reach 
your table. The patented WAXTITE inner bag—heat- 
sealed—protects them even in hot, muggy weather. 
With their crispness and matchless flavor, they’re one 
of the biggest values your grocer sells. Made by 
Kellogg in London, Ontario. 

















Se anette nearer nr. pe mene ere 


Everyone loves pickles, and mus- 
tard pickles are the best of all. 


Now with gardens full of tender, 
young vegetables, housewives 
everywhere are putting down 
these crispy, ‘bitey’ pickles that 
add “spice” to family fare. 


Mustard pickles are easy to make 
and it is not long before you have 
a shelfful of them ready to give a 
new and “livelier” interest to 
meals. Roasts, less expensive 
cuts and left-over dishes, are all 
more keenly relished when served 
with mustard pickles. 


ENGLISH MUSTARD PICKLE 


3 cauliflowers, medium size, 1 large stick 
celery, Ye cup Keen's Mustard, 14% cups 
flour, 1 pint small onions, 4 large cucum- 


bers, 1 . turmeric, 21/4 Ig. cups suger. 


Cut vegetables in pieces, not too large, 
and sprinkle a cup of salt over them; cover 
with boiling water and let stand. Mix the 
mustard, flour and turmeric to a paste with 
cold vi , add sugar and enough vine- 
gar to e 2 quarts. Boil and stir con- 
stantly for 15 minutes. Strain vegetables 
and put them into boiling mixture and boil 
for 10 minutes. Bottle. 


Keen’s new booklet, “Sandwich Sug- 
gestions”, will be mailed FREE. 
Write Colman-Keen (Canada) 
Limited, 1000 Amberst Street, Mont- 
real, 









Much depends on 
the use of pure mus- 
tard .. Keen's 
D.S.F. . . . made 
from the finest Eng- 
lish seed—the best 
the world can pro- 


TO DT En 


D.S.F. Vustard 
IT'S ALL PURE MUSTARD” 


“The Best Mustard Makes the Best Pickles” 














MEALS OF THE 
MONTH 


| 


1 BREAKFAST 
Orange Jvice 
Cereal 
Brown Toast Jelly 
Cofiee Cocoa 
2 (Sunday) | 
Chilled Cantaloup 
Waffles | 
Bacon Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 





3 Cereal with Sliced Bananas 
Soft-cooked Eggs 





Toast 
Coffee Tea 
4 Fresh Berries 
Cereal 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 
5 Halt Grapetruit 
Cereai 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
6 Tomato Juice 


Plain Omeiet 
Brown Toast 


Coffee Tea 





7 Stewed Apples 
Cereal 


Toast 
Coffee 


Marmalade 
Tea 





8 Berries 

Bread and Milk 
Muffins 

Coffee 


Jam 
Tea 





Oi Sunday) 
Chilled einoapete Juice 
Scrambled Eggs with 
Tomatoes 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


10 Crnage Sestions 


real 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





11 


Melon 
French Toast 
Maple Syrup 
ee Tea 





12 Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal 


Poached Eggs Toast 
Coffee 


Tea 





1 3 Stewed om 


Te: 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


14 


Cereal with Fresh Berries 
Soft-cooked Eggs 


Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
1 5 Watermelon 
Cereal 
Bacon Marmalade 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 
16 (Sunday) 
Fresh Peaches 
Cereal 
Toast Honey 
Coffee Tea 





| Angel Cake 


| 








LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Vegetable and Cottage Cheese 


DINNER 
Broiled Pork Steaks 
French Fried Potatoe 


_ Salad _ Spinach 
Canned Fruit Dumplings 
Cookies with Stewed Cherries 


Tea Coffee 


Fried Chicken 
Parsley Potatoes 
Broiled Tomatoes 

Raspberry Bavarian Cream 
Macaroons 
Coffee 


Cocoa Tea 
Assorted Sandwiches 
Radishes Olives 
Green Onions 
Chocolate Sauce 
Salted Nuts 


Iced Tea or Chocolate Tea 








Hamburg Balls 
Spaghetti Tomato Sauce 
Beet Greens 
Cottage Pudding 
Caramel Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Canned Salmon 
Potato Salad 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Junket with Toasted Cocoanut 
Tea Cocoa 








Roast of Lamb 
Browned Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Deep Apple Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Spinach and Poached Eggs 
Stewed Fruit 
Iced Cake 
use left-over Cottage Pudding) 
Tea Cocoa 





Vegetable Soup 
Minute Steaks 
Mashed Potatoes Cabbage 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Cream Dressing 
Coffee Tea 


Toasted Bacon and Tomato 
Sandwiches 
Dill Pickles 
Lemon Meringue Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 





Lamb Pie 
(Use left-over Lamb) 
with Biscuit Crust 
Wax Beans Buttered Carrots 
Baked Rice Pudding 
with Raisins 
Coffee Tea 


Fresh Bologna 
Mustard Pickles 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Berries and Cream 
Cookies 


Tea Cocoa 





Baked Fish Fillets 
with Top Dressing 
Potato Balls Peas 
Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
Nut Bread 
Coffee Tea’ 


Cream of Aspa ragus Soup 
Stuffed g Salad 
Coffee Jelly Whip 

Tea Cocoa 





Beef Stew! 
Boiled Potatoes Corn 
Baked Cocoanut Custard 
Coffee Tea’ 


Macaroni and Cheese 
Head Lettuce French Dressing 
Toasted Nut Bread Honey 
Iced Tea or Chocolate” 





Bouiilon 
Cold Virginia Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes 

Spinach Molds 


Ramekins or Creamed Shrimps 
Tunafish and Green Pepper 
Hard Brown Roils 








Fresh Fruit § cake 
yn tuit Salad jor Vanilla Mousse Fruit Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
” Onion Soup Veal Steak 
Crackers Cheese Mashed Potatoes 


Sliced Bananas 
Iced Cake (from Sunday) 
Tea Cocoa 


Scalloped Tomatoes 
Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 
Cotfee Tea 





Scotch Broth 
Noodle Ring with Mushrooms 
Harvard Beets Lima Bears 
Shredded New Cabbage 
Gingerbread 
with Fresh Apple Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Creamed Ham and Peas 
on Toast 
Lemon Snow Drop Cakes 
Tea Socoa 





Baked Meat Roll 
(Round Steak) 
Mashed Potatoes Cauliflower 
Fresh Currant Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 


Sardine Salad with Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers 
Gingerbread Custard 
Tea Cocoa 








Cream of Pea Soup 
Cold Meat Roll 
Potato Cakes 
But une Yours Onions 

~ Sherry Cobbler 
Cocoa Coffee Tea 


Baked Stuffed Peppers 
Tomato Sauce 
Berries and Cream 

Cookies 
Tea 





Pan-broiled Trout 
Riced Potatoes 


: Soup s 
Jellied Vepemee Salad Pan-fried Green 





Tomatoes 
Tea Baked teen Blueberry Pie 
Coffee Tea 
Swiss Steak 


Baked Beans 
Sliced Cucumbers and Onions 
Brown Bread 
Canned Strawberries 


Boiled Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Sliced Bananas 
in Lemon Jelly 


Cookies Cream 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Chicken and Celery Salad Mixed Grill 


(Canned Chicken) 
Hot Biscuits 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream 
(use leit over Berry Juice)’ 


(Lamb Chops, Sausage, 
Kidney, Bacon) 
Potato Balls Summer Squash 
Chilled Melon with Berries 


w. Box a Coffee Tea 


~~ 
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It is a delight to see her salads— 


the fresh, tender, crisp vegetables 
—the greens, the whites and the 
reds—so temptingly arranged! 
But you remember her salads for 
their flavour—and that comes 
mostly from the delicious dress- 
ings she a 2 the aid 
of mustard. 

You will prepare so many differ- 
ent appetizing dressings with pure 
Mustard in combination with 
vinegar, oil and the other ingre- 
dients . . . dressings that really 
make the salad. 

Keen’s D.S.F. gives a piquancy 
that livens up the simplest family 
fare—particularly in salad dress- 
ings. Here is a dressing you will 
like— 


KEEN’S SALAD DRESSINGS 


1 tablespoon Keen's Mustard, 1 tablespoon 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 egg, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 1 piece of butter, size of an egg, 
6 tablespoons of vinegar, % cup brown 
sugar. 


Put vinegar and sugar on the stove, and 
let come to a slow boil. In a separate dish, 
mix dry ingredients and add well-beaten 
egg; also add milk slowly, then beat well 
and pour slowly (beating all the while) 
into the vinegar and sugar that has come 
to a boil. Add butter last. 


Keen’s new booklet, “Sandwich Sug- 
gestions”, will be mailed FREE. 
Write Colman-Keen (Canada) 
Limited, 1000 Amherst Street, Mont- 
real. 








Keen’s D.S.F. Mus- 
tard is made from 
seed grown in the 
Fens of England— 
the best the world 
produces. 





bath > | > | ¥oe a | 
KEEN’S 
D.S.F. VEustard 
“IT'S ALL PURE MUSTARD” 


Clip recipes for your kitchen library 
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The Week-end Guest 


(Continued from page 48) 





IF YOU know ahead, and you probably 
do, settle the care and feeding of your 
guests as far as possible. Plan the menus, 
not elaborate affairs that keep you in the 
kitchen for hours on end--unless you 
want to keep away from her, but simple, 
tasty, easy-to-manage meals which re- 
quire a minimum of time and effort. Cook 
as much as you can in advance and pre- 
pare ahead for your guest’s contentment. 

When she arrives at the station, dock, 
airport or by car to your front door be 
ready with a cordial welcome. Even if-—or 
especially if—she’s a sister-in-law you 
don’t know very well, an old sweetheart of 
your husband’s, a poor or rich relation or a 
delegate to, the Junior League or Women’s 
Institute. If she’s an old college pal or a 
friend from back home I don’t need to 
mention the welcome. After the first 
greetings and while she’s powdering her 
nose, get out the pitcher of icy drink you 
have waiting in the refrigerator or put on 
the kettle for a cup of tea, according to 
the weather. Nothing like a bit of refresh- 
ment to start off with! 

Spend Saturday afternoon any way you 
think she’d like, and in the evening there 
might be a dance at the club, a bridge at 
home or some other informal party where 
she’d meet light-hearted, congenial people. 
There’s a menu later on that might suit 
you if you have the crowd at your house 

And so to bed, to rest and dream sweet 
dreams or to twist and turn and mutter 
according to the state of your mattress or 
perhaps the length of your sheets. And 
while we’re on the subject of bedding down 
a guest, let’s consider the room’s equip- 
ment. Clothes hangers in the closet—you 
don’t want the lady to have a crumpled 
look and you don’t want her in the kitchen 
half the day pressing this and that. So, 
well, have plenty of garment hangers 
where she needs ‘em for her wardrobe. In 
case she likes to read in bed, provide a 
lamp to shed its light on the page, a few 
books to choose from and the latest 
Chatelaine. She may want to write a note 
or a few post cards to the folks and I'll 
warrant she’ll be pleasantly surprised to 
find a bit of paper, ink, pen and pencil 
at hand. If she ‘“‘busts’’a button or needs 
to tack a strap or stop a run, what a 
comfort to find a little sewing kit with 
needles, an assortment of thread and a 
pair of scissors. And a thimble. 

Any woman will call down blessings on 
you if there’s a pin--plain and safety- ~for 
an emergency, a few hairpins of various 
sizes and a bobby pin or two. She'll love 
those dinky little powder puffs put up in 
guest packages, if she happens to have 
forgotten her own. And a box of powder 
may avoid the awfulness of having to face 
the bright day with a shiny nose. Paper 
hankies are a boon when she puts on her 
lipstick or enamels her nails and if you 
keep a box in one of those mirror topped 
or painted containers, it’s an ornament to 
the dressing table. 

A few beauty aids in the guest room will 
often help an absent-minded packer to 
put her best face forward. In any case 
have a bottle of lotion and a jar of cold 
cream for her use. A tiny medicine kit with 
aspirin, iodine and a few simple remedies 
will often be appreciated. 

Bathroom supplies include towels, face 
cloths, soap, bath salts and bath powder; 
Jet her see to her own tooth brush, 

A little clock that doesn’t tick the 
minutes too loudly is a thoughtful addition 
to the guest room's furnishing, for every- 
body in the world doesn’t wear a wrist 
watch. Which reminds me that every 
guest, unless she comes for the evening and 
decides to stay the night, has a bag of some 
sort and likes a place to set it—a rack or a 


stool or something. And she needs a bit of 
drawer space and a free hook or a hat stand 
in the closet. 

Flowers in the guest room? Very nice 
unless your visitor has hay-fever, when 
she'll shudder at the mere sight of them. 
Soon as you see her turn pale, take them 
out, no matter what you may think 
yourself, : 

Ever stay in a house and have window 
trouble? I mean where the window wasn’t 
properly screened in the mosquito season. 
Or where you couldn’t budge the thing. Or 
where it wouldn't stay up—and not a hair 
brush in sight. A word to the wise and the 
kind-hearted hostess should be sufficient. 
And do, when you make ready for your 
guest, see that the door doesn’t rattle, the 
rug slither all over the place or the bed 
springs creak. Another thing: try not to 
have the head of the bed in direct line with 
the early morning sun to waken a sleeper at 
the crack of dawn. 

Encourage the visiting lady to have her 
breakfast in bed, both for her own comfort 
and your convenience. Keeps her from 
under foot as you get your husband off to 
work, if it’s a week day, and as you get 
your day’s meals on the way. Your menus 
are planned and your grocery orders ready 
but you can prepare vegetables, cook a 
dish or two and have the place “‘redd up”’ 
before she arrives on the scene and pokes 
her nose in the kitchen. 

For guests must eat. We're giving you 
here some suggestions for her sustenance 
throughout the day, as a guide to serving 
delicious refreshments for all occasions, 
without spending too much time at it. 

But, you say, men come visiting some- 
times; how to treat them? Feed the brute, 
but more than that I don’t know; I never 
have ’em. 

* 


Two Breakfasts in Bed 


Chilled Orange and Lemon Juice 
Prepared Cereal with Cream 
Soft-cooked Eggs Brown or White Toast 
Comb Honey 
Coffee 


Chilled Melon Balls 
with Lemon or Fresh Peach 
Scrambled Eggs 
with Diced Bacon on Toast 
Corn or Bran Muffins Gooseberry Jam 
Coffee 


A Week-End Luncheon 


Clear Soup 
Saltines 
Salad Bowl with Lettuce, 
Tomato Sections, Devilled Eggs 
Shredded Carrot and Cabbage, 
Sliced Radishes and Cucumbers 
Hot Rolls or Cheese Biscuits 
Cherry Mallow Delight 
(Recipe in July Chatelaine) 
Ice Box Cookies 
Hot or Iced Tea 


A Sunday Night Supper Buffet 


Platter of Cold Meats 
Mustard Pepper Relish 
Molded Crabmeat in Cucumber Jelly 

(recipe in June Chatelaine) 
Tomatoes stuffed with Grated Raw 
Vegetables 
Celery Curls Radishes 
Hot Buttered Rolls or 
Thin Slices of Buttered Bread 
Bowl of Fresh Fruit- 

Berries, Peaches or other seasonable 
variety 
or, Fresh Fruit Ice Cream 
Caramel Cup Cakes Crisp Cookies 
Iced or Hot Tea 


Evening Refreshments 


Shrimp or Lobster Salad 
Rye Bread or Bread Sticks 
Assorted Relishes 
Chocolate Layer Cake 


Coffee Ginger Ale Grape Juice 
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Madam, 


@ The very scent and 
touch of Sunlight Soap 
tells you it’s different. 
Naturally! There is a 
$5000 guarantee of purity 
printed on every carton. 














































@ This purity shows itself 
the moment the soap touches 
the water. Silken suds be- 
gin to form immediately 
...and no soap can begin 
to work until it is dissolved, 


@ Sunlight makes moun- 
tains of soft, pure, cleans- 
ing suds that are magical 
in searching out dirt, yet 
safe for everything that’s 
washable, 


@ You'll find Sunlight 
makes white clothes whiter 
and coloured ones brighter. 
No patches of undissolved 
soap clinging to them... 
no harmful adulterant to 
break down fabrics. 


e@ And, in record time, 
Sunlight Soap gives you 
extra-clean, sweet-smell- 
ing clothes. Without rub- 
bing and scrubbing, fabric 
is protected, beauty re- 
newed, life prolonged. 


@ Note, also, your hands. 
Not rough and red as with 
harsh soaps, but smooth 
and white, protected by the 
purity of Sunlight Soap 
..- the choice of millions of 
housewives every washday. 










we WEEK use Sunlight 
Soap and you'll have a de- 
lightful, new washday experience 
... less work, more time to spare 
for the things you like to do. 
And, even a few washings will 
show you that Sunlight is the 
most economical soap you 
can use. 












A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS 
LIMITED 












EASY WAY 
TO SALAD 


@ Fresh, crisp veget- 

ables and fruits. . and 

a Dressing that adds 

p’ iquancy and relish to 

a ring them to perfec- 

#” tion. . and you have 

—the most delectable 

™~ of Summer foods. . 
a Salad. 





@ With MAZOLA 
an can create Salad 

essings and Mayon- 
naise that are a sheer 
delight. . dressings 
that make Salads the £ - 
appetising triumphs Gy ‘ 
they should be. Great eB 
chefs prefer MAZOLA to the test 
imported oils, because it blends 
perfectly, does not separate anil 
gives a smooth, bland piquancy 
that is delightful. 


@ And MAZOLA is 
per‘ect for Deep Fry- 
ing. It ‘‘seals in’’ the 
flavor of meats and fish, 
makes golden French 
fried potatoes .. and 
because it does not ab- 
sorb odors or flavors, 
can be used over and over again. 
Its economy and its low cost 
make MAZOLA a really great 
food value. 


Every Good Grocer Sells MAZOLA. 
Include a Can in Your Next Order. 


Write for a Salad Recipe Folder 


AZOLA 


he SALAD and COOKING OIL 


The CANADA STARCH Ey ERENT: Limited 

















Pie Faces 


(Continued from page 47) 





your pleasure if calories mean nothing to 
you, andasa novelty, try the ice-cream and 
fruit combination foryour shell. 

The meringue is a pie’s crown of glory, 
and there’s an art in making it. What you 
are after is a celicate, glossy topping with 
a sun-tan complexion, not a weak sister 
weeping at your neglect. Use fresh, chilled 
egg whites, beat to a froth and add the 
sugar. Then beat some more until it stands 
in little shiny peaks when it’s ready to 
spread in a great swirl over the waiting pie. 
Time and temperature are important in 
the baking, for the common fault is too 
much heat and underdoneness within; 
which makes any self-respecting meringue 
dissolve in tears. 

Variations may be made by using brown 
instead of granulated sugar if you’re 
dressing up a butterscotch pie, by different 
flavorings or by adding drained canned 
fruit to a meringue for a cream pie or other 
bland variety. Or, you can use chopped 
nuts or cocoanut in tl.e mixture or spread 
them on top. For variety, use another type 
altogether, one which is previously cooked 
and requires no baking or browning. 
Marshmallow topping is an interesting and 
practical idea, while some folks like 
whipped cream as a snowcap. 

Good managers keep a roll of pastry 
dough in their refrigerator as a quick and 
delicious answer to the dessert question. 
For pie-faces are welcome at the summer 
table or any other season. 


Lemon Fluff Pie 


3 Egg yolks 
14 Cupful of lemon juice 
Grated rind of one lemon 
3 Tablespoonfuls of hot water 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 
l4 Cupful of granulated sugar 
3 Egg whites 
14 Cupful of sugar 
Baked pie shell 


Beat the egg yolks until very light, add 
the lemon juice and rind the hot water, 
salt, and half cupful of sugar. Combine 
thoroughly and cook over hot water, 
stirring constantly until thick and smooth. 
Beat the egg whites until stiff but not dry, 
add the remaining half cupful of sugar and 
fold into the cooked mixture. Turn into a 
baked pie shel! and brown lightly in a 
moderate oven. 


Gooseberry Tart Pie 


3 Cupfuls of gooseberries 
114 Cupfuls of water 
1 Cupful of sugar 
5 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
2 Egg yolks 
1 Tablespoonful of sugar 
Baked pastry shell 
2 Egg whites 
6 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
\% Teaspoonful of lemon juice 


Wash the gooseberries, add the water 
and the cupful of sugar and cook gently 
until soft. Mix the cornstarch to a paste 
with a little cold water and add to the hot 
mixture. Cook, stirring constantly until 
thick and continue cooking, stirring fre- 
quently until there is no teste of uncooked 
starch (about twenty-five minutes). Beat 
the egg yolks slightly with the tablespoonful 
of sugar, add a little of the hot mixture to 
them, return to the saucepan and cook 
for five minutes longer. Cool and turn into 
a baked pastry shell. Beat the egg whites 
until stiff, add the six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and the lemon juice and beat again. 
Spread roughly over the surface of the pie 
and brown lightly in a slow oven—300 
degrees Fahr. If desired the meringue may 


be omitted and the pie served plain or with 
cream. 


Butterscotch Pie 
16 Cupful of granulated sugar 
4 Cupful of flour 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Cupful of evaporated milk 
1 Cupful of water 
2 Egg yolks 
1 Cupful of brown sugar 
14 Cupful of hot water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
Baked pie shell 


Combine the granulated sugar, the flour 
and salt and add enough of the combined 
milk and water to form a smooth paste. 
Heat the remainder of the milk to scalding 
over hot water and add the flour mixture. 
Cook, stirring constantly until the mixture 
thickens, cover and cook for ten to fifteen 
minutes. Beat the egg yolks, add a little 
of the hot mixture, mix well, return to the 
double boiler and cook, stirring constantly 
for five minutes longer. Combine the 
brown sugar, hot water and butter and 
cook together until a thread forms when a 
little is dropped from a spoon. Add the 
first mixture to this and blend thoroughly. 
Cool, add the vanilla and pour into a 
baked pie shell. Top with meringue made 
by beating the egg whites with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Brown in a moderate 
oven, 


Jellied Peach Pie 


4 Cupfuls of fresh peaches, 
peeled and sliced 
34 Cupful of granulated sugar 
1 Package of orange-flavored 
jelly powder 
11% Cupfuls of boiling water 
Pinch of salt 
Baked pie shell 


Add the sugar to the peaches and allow 
to stand for ten or fifteen minutes. Dis- 
solve the jelly powder in the boiling water, 
add the salt and pour over the peaches. 
Allow to cool, stirring occasionally until 
the mixture is slightly thickened. Turn 
into the cold, baked pie shell and allow 
to set until firm. Top with whipped cream 
or with unbaked meringue. (Recipe 
below). 


Uncooked Grapefruit Cream Pie 


1 Can of sweetened condensed 
milk (14 cupfuls) 
14 Cupful of lemon juice 
14 Cupful of grapefruit juice 
2 ‘Cupfuls of grapefruit pulp, 
drained and diced 
Baked pie shell 


Blend thoroughly the condensed milk, 
the lemon and grapefruit juices and the 
grapefruit pulp. Chill and turn into a 
baked pie shel!. Top with whipped cream 
or with meringue made by beating to- 
gether two egg whites with two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Brown lightly in a moderate 
oven and chill before serving. 


Lemon and Apple Pie 


2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of granulated sugar 
14 Cupful of finely chopped 
tart apple 
14 Cupful of cracker crumbs 
3 Tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice 
Grated rind of one lemon 
14 Cupful of water 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
Baked pie shell 


Beat the eggs, add the sugar and beat 
again. . Add the chopped apple, the cracker 
crumbs, the lemon juice and rind and the 
water. Cook over low heat until thick, 
stirring constantly. Remove from the 
heat, add the butter and stir until melted. 
Turn into a baked pie shell, top with 
meringue and brown lightly in a moderate 
oven. 
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For bridges and 
aieaen teas Paris Paté Sand- 
wiches are a real delight. Delicate 
... delicious .,. @ treat to ~ 39 


PARE PARIS SPATE MEAT PATTY 


OT a 
DISH 


SALMON LOAF 
; One oSERVINGS) 


6 cup of ieiling water 
; eges 
2 cups flaked salmon 
(COOKED or CANNER) 
1 tapn. salt 14 tapn. pepper 
1 thlspn. minced parsley 
1 thispn. lemon juice 
2 cups bread crumbs 
Dissolve “Oxo” Cube in boiling water. 
cool and combine with the well beaten 
egas. Add to the salmon which has been 
mixed with the salt, pepper, parsley, 
lemon juice and bread crumbs. Goubins 
thoroughly and press into greased loaf 
pan. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) for 45 minutes and serve 
with tomato or creole sauce. 362 
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“There’s something I’m afraid has to be 
said—said in words.” 

He turned and looked at her. He became 
all in a moment, harder, more bitten by 
life, more the kind of person Annabel and 
the rest seemed to consider him. 

“You asked me right away if I were tied 
up, and I said no.” 

“And you are, eh?” 

“No. Only I—well, I told you I wasn’t 
much on sentiment and perhaps that was a 
lie. But I’m afraid of it. I have loved 
someone quite horribly much. I don’t love 
you like that.” 

“Oh,” Sam said. 

“Would you like to call it off? 
don’t have to be chivalrous, Sam.” 

He grinned at her, but his eyes stayed 
that cold, hard blue. 

“Well, I’m a little past the age for 
grand passions myself,’”” he admitted. “I 
doubt if I could manage one. But we'll 
get along, don’t you think?” 

She put her hand on his arm. 

“Sam, you are a grand person,” she 
said. 

Sam walked down the steps of the Ellis 
house a little ahead of her. His hands were 
in his pockets and he looked down, not off 
toward the rolling land. 


You 


SHE WAS married right away. No fuss. 
Hardly any new clothes. She wore her 
mother’s wedding dress. She saw Alice at 
parties but never Paul. 

There were just a few asked to the 
house afterward. Alice and Paul: it had to 
be. Paul, say how-do-you-do to the 
bridegroom. Think he’ll do, Paul? Well, 
he looks fairly decent. Better than I’d 
expect a baggage like you to land! . 
Have I thanked you for the mirror? . 
No, but never mind. Alice picked it up at 
some second-hand shop . . . It’s elegant! 

. It’s for an elegant girl, shall we say? 

And that was all. He laughed, said 

something pleasant to her mother, and 
went. 


THEY DIDN’T live at Elliston, after all. 
They opened it that first Christmas and 
the crowd came down from town. They 
bought furniture for it and hired a man to 
run it. ‘Oh, I guess I wasn’t meant for a 
gentleman farmer,’’ Sam excused himself. 

“Annabel called Sam a flea once,” she 
wrote her mother. ‘And it’s not so unapt, 
either. We're off for Biarritz again. I 
wonder if Caroline will take to hopping 
like her father.” 

She never said: ‘‘Let’s stay here.’’ She 
always packed up and went along. “It’s 
dull,” Sam said of Elliston. ‘‘Let’s get 
going!”” he said of Cannes. ‘Well, I’ve 
had enough fishing for ‘Ats season,” he said 
of the north. Some day, Jess said tc herself 
he’ll say: “Well, I’ve had enough of her.” 
There were, goodness knew. always 
women like Annabel who were willing to 
take Sam off her hands. She was tolerant 
about that, and they seemed to hang 
together somehow. Sam even said things 
like: “‘We’re the happiest married pair you 
know! Name another as happy—you 
can’t, can you?” But it was just when he 
said things like that that she lost her 
calmness and detachment, even her sense 
that she was living a decent, sane life; and 
a strange sadness, like the memory of an 
old and bitter grief, pressed suddenly on 
her heart. Sam drank a good deal, but 
even that she could take in her stride. He 
did nearly everything with her: only the 
everything must change very often. He 
was perfect with her mother, always 
running in excitedly, saying: “And just as 
the roof crashed I jumped’’—his old, mad 
line. But once she heard him say of a 
young pair who had split up: “It’s this 
idiotic American custom of marrying for 
love.” He grinned at her as he said it, as if 
saying further: ‘Look at Jess and me! We 
knew better than that; and see what a go 
we’ve made of it!” 

She didn’t let Sam know, didn’t let 
anyone know that it had meant anything 
to her, anything special, when she saw it in 
the paper about the accident and Paul’s 
death. She said: “Poor Alice! I must 


write to her . . . and Phina.” She didn’t 
stay home from a party that night or 
anything. “I met him at the wedding,” 
Sam said. “I remember him very well.” 


SHE SAT. in her elegant black and white 
Montreal drawing-room and read _ the 
letter. Written by Paul, who had walked 
in the park with her and was now dead. 
It was a long letter, not written all at once. 
It began, indeed, the night of the wedding. 
The very night of the wedding. It went on 
over seven years. It was not long for a 
seven years’ letter, perhaps, but there were 
a good many pages. At the end it said: 

“. . . We have done a wrong, Jess; 
a wrong to ourselves and to the world. 
We knew a better, braver way and we 
didn’t take it. We chose the smooth, the 
decent path. I have Phina and you have 
Caroline . . . You see I don’t tear my- 
self inside out any more, as I did after 
the wedding, but that is only because 
my older mind scoffs at lack of control. 
Nevertheless, it is still true that nothing 
I do or think or say but has its roots in 
my love for you. It will be so for 


ever... 


The letter and the room made a zigzag 
of black and white all around her, then 
were themselves again. She lay in the 
barish bedroom at Annabel’s and made up 
her mind to marry Sam. Not to hurt 
Phina or Alice or the rest. It had all been 
a wrong. Paul said it had all been a 
wrong . . . I meant it to be decent, she 
said, her hands on the letter. Or had she 
only meant to run away from too much 
hurt for herself? It was hard to know now. 
She stood on the steps of Elliston and Sam 
looked off at the hills as if he’d come home. 
Sam has always known it was wrong, she 
said. But doesn’t any good ever come out 
of pain and sacrifice? No, Paul, she said, 
you're wrong. 1 could have made it good. 
Even this . . . I could have made it good. 
I just didn’t believe that love did last for 
ever. If I had really known that, I could 
have made this more lasting. I could have 
made this a good marriage. You've got to 
believe that love endures; then other 
things endure, too. 

She looked up from the letter and felt 
tears flowing, not on her face but in her 
heart. 

Sam came in. 

“Hullo! Thought you were going out to 
a tea?” 

“Yes, Iam. I don’t seem to be in any 
hurry, do I?” 

He began to look through his mail. One 
letter he looked at a long time, half 
angrily. 

“Anything important?” 

She shoved her own letter into the 
envelope as if it didn’t matter any more 
than other letters. 

“No. Only, the devil take that Willett! 
He’s ruining Elliston. I thought he knew 
how to run a farm.” 

She stood up and walked over to the 
fireplace, stood with her back to it, the 
letter behind her, tight in her cold hands. 

“It ought to be nice down there now,” 
she said. 

“Oh, I don’t know. The crowd’s pretty 
thin, and Willett doesn’t know anything 
about horses.” 

“Why don’t we go down for a while?” 

“Oh no, Jess.” 

“Just for a week or two, why not? We 
could ask the Bendaloes.”’ 

‘Well, I suppose we could stand it for a 
week. It'll be good fishing any day now.” 

We are going for ever, she said. We are 
all done with wandering and jumping. We 
will make Elliston come real; we will make 
its name last. . . and ours. But she knew 
it would not be done easily. Not just by 
saying so. 

“I must go to the tea,”’ she said reluc- 
tantly. She put on coat and hat, moved 
out of the house with only a casual: ‘See 
you later!” 

But all her movements had a new 
strength, and her voice, and the smile 
which she gave Sam in passing. 
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With these culinary secrets from the Chatelaine Institute 
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MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 


When planning a holiday that will leave 
your man at home alone, get this Institute 
bulletin to give him simple menu ideas — 
grocery orders — easy, man-made recipes, 
and suggestions for successful stag parties. 
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FAVORITE DESSERTS 
OF THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 


Over sixty delicious new desserts—each one 
flavorsome, economical, and carefully tested 
and approved. Cold—hot—jellied—frozen— 
fruit—and pastry desserts—a rare collection 
of recipes for your enjoyment. 
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28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 


They make your mouth water just to read 
their names -— Filbert macaroons — Butter- 
scotch fingers—Orange circles—Corn-flake 
date cookies—and many others. Each one 
selected by the Institute as something very 
special—a pleasure to make, and a joy to eat! 
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SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 


In response to hundreds of requests the 
Institute presents this survey of sauces that 
will bring a new piquancy to your meals. A 
valuable group of sauce suggestions that 
every housekeeper should have. 









WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents—No. 400 






How do you make the announcements? What 
is the correct procedure for dress and 
ceremony? Who pays for what? All the 
thousand and one minor details of wedding 
etiquette are answered for you in_ this 
Institute bulletin. 
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OF TELLTALE 
ODORS! 





Totter odors are a a sign. They warn 

ou of breeding germs that threaten health. 
Resimer is the time for added care in the 
bathroom. Keep toilets clean and safe with 
Sani-Flush. 

Here’s an odorless powder, that’s made 
especially to clean toilets. Just dash a bit 
in the bowl ain directions on the can), 
flush, and the job is done. No scrubbing. No 
scouring. No work at all. Yet the porcelain 

i like new. Spots and stains vanish. 

ors and germs are killed. The hidden tra 
that no other method can is safe an 
sanitary. Sani-Flush cannot harm plumb- 
ing heh ecg gall gas automobile 

on cam). ‘vy a 
drug, hardware, and dicate stores—25 
and 15 cent sizes. Made in ; 
Canada. Distributed by 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





HELP WANTED 


We are looking for energetic, ambitious 
men and women to act as our Local 
Representatives. This is a real oppor- 
tunity! 

If you have been unable to find regular 
employment, or if you have spare time 
which you can use to earn extra dollars, 
then our money-making plan will be of 
real interest to you. Write for full 
details. 


Local Representatives Dept. 
TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 


Retain the original beauty 
of your Jubilee Silver by 
cleaning it with 


‘Goddards’ 


Plate Powder or Plate Polish 
tb Boxes In Tins 


Gole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
5. Goddard & Sons, Ltd., Leicester 








| Love Doesn’t Last 


(Continued from page 15) 





Laughter swelled up again. This was 
some sort of a game. 

She turned and said: 
Sam.” 

“Yeuh, I’m Sam,” he said, as if it were 
about time she was aware of him. He had 
eyes of cold, malicious bright blue. 

“How about showing Jess the garden?” 
Robert said after dinner. 

“There you go again,” Sam said. 
“‘Robert’s rabid on the subject of mating,” 
he explained to Jess. “Just get them into 
the garden, he thinks, and they’ll walk out 
of it up to the altar . . . Shall we walk in 
the garden, Jess?” 

“Well, something might come of it, 
Jess said. ‘Though, to tell you the truth, 
Sam, I’m past the hopeful stage.”’ 

He took her arm and hurried her out and 
into the garden. 

“T’ve been expecting you all day,” he 
said. 
“You excite me. But do be careful. I’m 
not acclimated to compliments yet. What 
are you doing here?”’ 

“I’m Robert’s brother-in-law’s brother- 
in-law. Can’t I cqme visiting? What are 


“You must be 


you doing here?” 
She paused. 
“T don’t know,” she said soberly. 
“Ride?” he asked abruptly. 
vor hy 
“T’ll be around at seven.” 
“Good heavens! But, of course, you 


have been expecting me so long.” 

“Well, since yesterday, to be exact. 
Annabel told us a story of how you 
snubbed her once when you were children. 
I’ve always wanted to meet someone who 
could snub Annabel.” 


ANNABEL sat in the little dark chair in 
Jess’s bedroom. 
. . . everything.” 

“Was Sam nice to you?” 

“Nice? I guess so. Nice enough.” 

“Sometimes he isn’t. Sam’s crazy; he’s 
simply crazy. Likely he won’t even be 
here tomorrow. He never stays in one spot 
more than two weeks.” 

“What is he—a flea?” 

Annabel’s slow laugh flattered even 
women, even cousins, 

“Just about. He’s always jumping off to 


France or somewhere! He’s Quincy 
ich’s son, you know.” 
“Oh.” 
Of course the son of Quincy Aldrich 


was important, flea or no. 

“Well, let him jump,” she said. “Mean 
while, do you mind if I craw! in?” 

She was too tired to sleep. She heard 
Paul’s voice over and over, saying’ ““Please 
come.” 


SAM WAS utterly insane. He wanted to 
ride, to swim, to eat steak at the weirdest 
hours. He took them all off to a country 
dance one night and they danced square 
dances till they fell into bed like logs at 
dawn. He invited Jess on an expedition 
shrouded in great mystery. It turned out 
to be a cock-fight. 

Annabel couldn’t conceal her astonish- 
ment that Sam should like Jess. “Patty 
Bowen was mad about Sam—simply mad,” 
Annabel said. ‘‘Why should anyone be 
mad over Sam?” Jess asked. Annabel gave 
her a look of exasperation. ‘Well, of 
course he’s fun and crazy and all that... 
but mad over him!” Jess said 

“But I am grateful to him,” she said. 
“Sometimes for a whole hour he doesn’t let 
me think of Paul.” 

They stood on a hilltop and Sam said: 

“Do you know what I’m thinking of 
doing?” 

She stood with her arm up over her 
horse’s neck. Suddenly she was sharply 


away from him, and even the astounding 
agility of his mind could not keep her with 
him. She was in the park with Paul. Paul 
was saying: ‘“‘Are you cold? You're getting 
all wet with the snow!”’ “No, I like it.” “I 
like it, too . . . No, I hate it. I feel as if 
I'd been walking through snow for a 
thousand years, Jess. That’s how I feel.” 
“Well, it'll soon be spring!” “Unless you 
love me, I am all done with spring.” “How 
still tis!” “Stand still, Jess . . . I wish I 
could make you know, Jess . . . you see, 
I walk in snow all day . . . I call through it 
to Alice and she doesn’t even hear me. . . 
even Phina; but now, now in this storm I 
feel as if I had only to whisper and you 
would hear me . . . I sound like a fool but 
I mean something . .”’ And she had 
begun then to know that it was true, that 
there was a warm, still place for her and 
Paul where no storm could come between 
them; no cold. Yes, that was when she had 
begun to know. 

“No, what are you thinking of doing?” 
she said to Sam. 

“Never mind. You’re not listening. 

She became sober. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 
wasn’t.” 

“You don’t like me much, do you?” 

“Yes, I like you. I said I was sorry, 
didn’t I?” 

He grinned at her, not too happily. And 
she was aware that she had been really 
unfriendly and that, incredibly enough. he 
liked her, honestly liked her a lot—Sam 
Aldrich, old Quincy Aldrich’s son. 

“To tell you the truth,” she said, “I have 
been terribly tired ever since I came. I’m 
afraid I haven’t listened to anyone very 
much.” 

“I’m afraid you haven’t,” he agreed. 
“‘Well, as I was going to say, I was thinking 
of buying the Ellis house and marrying 
you and living in it. Are you listening?” 

She turned and looked at him. She 
laughed a little. 

“Don’t be silly!” she said. 
know you in the least.” 

“Well, if you married me, we might get 
acquainted.” 

“Does it work that way? Come on, let’s 
get back.” 


“I’m afraid I 


“T don’t 


AT NIGHT she lifted her hands off the 
cover and looked at them in the moonlight. 
They were the ghost hands of someone 
dead a long, long time. Only how could 
someone dead feel this constant, squeezing 
pain? And how could a man have asked 
her to marry him if she were dead? That 
would be the answer, she told herself. Sam 
would be the answer to everything. He 
would make it all final, with no tag ends 
loose any more. She would make a good 
wife, too. She knew how, from watching 
her mother. She would not be like Annabel. 
Only she had so little to offer Sam, really. 
Or was it so little, after all, nowadays? And 
she did like him a lot. It was the answer, 
the answer to so much. And Sam wasn’t a 
child; he knew his way around and would 
not expect too much. It will have to be 
something like this or I will go back and 
spoil all their lives, she said. 
She wrote to her mother: 

“Well, mother, you'll be relieved to 
know your spinster daughter’s done 
something about it at last. You don’t 
deserve it, but he’s fab::lously rich and 
will support me even better than I’ve 
been accustomed to. He’s—well, I'll 
bring him up and you can look him over. 
But you'll be sure to like him.Ido.. .” 


THE AFTERNOON before she went back 
north she and Sam went to look at the 
Ellis’s house. Elliston, twas called. It was 
a lovely house, stately, with the fertile 
country rolling away on every side. 

“Like to live here?” 

“Yes, wouldn’t you?” 

“I mean, right along?” 

He stood looking off at the land as if it 
were his and he had come home to it after 
long wanderings. It touched her to have 
Sam, so jumpy and crazy, look like that. 


“Yeuh?” 
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| MIXES EVENLY—BEATS EVENLY 


_ THE MOST POWERFUL 
PORTABLE MIXER ON ALL SPEEDS © 












UST because a device has a motor and beaters 
—that doesn't make it a good food mixer. It 
must maintain constant, unvarying beater-speeds 
to provide the even, thorough mixing that means 


success with every recipe. And that’s what you 

et in Mixmaster with its 10 SPEEDS, with FULL 
POWER automatically maintained on every 
speed. Mixes heavy batters and juices oranges on 
efficient Low spees without stalling. Also has 
new-type FULL-MIX beaters that aerate morc 
thoroughly for finer-textured batters, lighter and 
fluffer mashed potatoes. more egg-white and 
whipped cream volume. There's only ONE MIX- 
MASTER—the Sunbeam Automatic Mixmaster. 


See MIXMASTER at hardware, electric or de- 
partment stores, or write factory: Flexible Shaft 
Co. Ltd., 


343 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Investors! 


Now: in larger numbers than 
ever before, women inves- 
tors are reading THE FINAN- 
CIAL POST. They know they 
can rely on its dependable in- 
vestment news. And always, 
each week, there is that special 
department—“The Woman In- 
vestor.” It deals frankly, fully 
and understandably with sub- 
jects relating to investments 
upon which every woman in- 
vestor should be informed. 


FREE! 


Annual subscription price—$5, 
or, as a special trial offer—10 
weeks for $1. Mail the coupon 


Subscribers by mail receive personal 
replies by letter to their enquiries 
regarding Canad:an securities. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Send me The Financial Post by mail for..ececes 
in payment, 
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Night Call 


(Continued from page 46) 





light in her eyes died. She stood up slowly. 

‘“Well?”’ she said. 

““Well?”’ echoed Dr. Barnes. 
hoped it wasn’t so. 

Passion throbbed again in her throat. 
“I'll never go back,”’ she said. 

‘‘Never’s a long time,” the doctor sighed. 
“Willis know?” 

“We agreed—never to open the door on 
the past, the dark time from which we 
came gropingly to find each other.’’ She 
turned to the fire and looked at it a long 
time in silence. At length she put up her 
hand to brush a strand of hair out of her 
eyes. “It isn’t human, I suppose, that he 
wouldn’t have some curiosity. What did 
you tell him about me?” 


“I told him you were destitute when I 
took you on as a nurse.” 


“T was destitute.” 
“Ts, ts!” The doctor waited. 


“This man,” she said finally, in a voice 
gone dead, “this Benjamin Stout—I was 
to have married him in two weeks. I came 
down into the library late one night, the 
night before I ran away, to get a book to 
read in bed; and I heard him say to a 
friend; ‘I know she’s an ugly little wretch, 
but it’s one of the really solid fortunes in 
the country, you know.’ ” 


The doctor opened his mouth, but no 
sound came. 


“Don’t interrupt,” she said. “It 
wouldn’t have hurt if it hadn’t been true. 
I was an ugly little wretch. I saw it in my 
mirror. I saw it in people’s eyes. I had 
forgotten for a time when this man, big 
and hearty and kind, came along. But 
I knew. 

“T look like my mother. My father mar- 
ried her for her money. She died—of un- 
happiness—when I was ten years old. I 
remember her very well. 

“| hate my father. He tolerated me only 
because my grandfather’s money was mine 
in trust. I hate—how could I think of 
going back?” 

“But you can’t lose your identity,” 
stewed the doctor. 

“I can. I thought—I dreamed that I 
had.” 

“And you can’t toss a fortune like that 
overboard.” 

“I did. My father married again after 
my mother’s death. His second wife and 
her children—and he—want the money. 
Let them have it. 

“It brought me no happiness. My 
mother was a weak, timid little thing. I 
tried to stand up to life. But it didn’t work 
out. The hospital training, for instance. 
Resentment, jealousy, toadying, no honest 
liking—or loving. 

“I ran away. Blindly. I don’t know 
what roads I followed. At the end of the 
road—tell Willis if you like. Spoil things 
for both of us, but I'll never go back.” 

“Who said I would tell? ’’But, suppose 
Willis was to make money and you'd 
have to goout in the world again, wouldn’t 
you be caught?” 

“If I marry Willis Markley,”’ she said in 
answer, “and live with him so much as one 
short year, being to him all that he be- 
lieves me to be, do you think anyone would 
know me?” 

The doctor closed the desk and turned 
around. She was kneeling before the fire 
again. And once more he was witness to a 
transfiguration. Herface had a glory on 
it and behind it. 

“Behold thou art fair, my beloved,’ ”’ 
the words came stumbling off his tongue. 
“* ‘Behold, thou art fair. Thou hast dove’s 
eyes—’ ” 

And Clara Shannon bowed her head on 
her knees and wept with thankfulness 


He had 
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BEAUTY SECRET 


NO WASHDAY 


"WORRY 
WRINKLES” 
FOR ME ! 
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efficient, new 


ET this smart, 
Westinghouse Washer take the 


drudgery from your shoulders—the 
worry lines from your face. 

Even the finest fabrics are SAFE with 
Westinghouse “Cushioned"’ Washing. 
Precision engineered by the world's 
foremost designers and builders of elec- 
trical equipment—this Westinghouse 
Washer cleans clothes Better, Quicker 
and with Less Wear. Cuts down men- 
ding time. Adds months of life to your 
garments and linens. 


WASHER DOLLARS GO FURTHER 
Westinghouse enables you to own the 
finest. washer money can buy—at a 
price unbelievably low. A wide range 
of models, from $81.50 up, (slightly 
higher in West and Maritimes). Terms 
to suit your budget. 

Ask your Westinghouse Dealer. 


Westinghouse 


PE: Lictiin WASHERS 









ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


CANADIAN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1889 

This School offers every facility for training of boys in 
: oe accordance with soundest educational principles. Courses 
leading to entrance to Universities and R.M.C. A special course for boys entering business life. Separate 
Lower School for boys 9 to 14. Upper School for boys 14 to 18. Memorial Chapel, Swimming Pool, Covered 
Rink. Five modern residences and 80 acres of beautiful grounds. Small classes under personal supervision, 
Individual care and attention given each boy. School re-opens Tuesday, Sept. 8th. Full prospectus and 
information regarding Scholarships and Bursaries will be sent on request, 





H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D, . . . . HEADMASTER 
Alma College syrarrc 





Delightful location; readily accessible; expansive grounds, well- 

wooded; bright, airy students’ quarters, well appointed, Gymnasium, 

swimming pool, tennis courts, riding, golf, skating and other sports. 

Junior College, Pass and Honor Matriculation, Public School, Music, 

Dramatics, Commercial, Art, Handicrafts, Household Economics and 
other subjects. 


Principal: Rev. P. 8. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 
FOR GIRLS 











Write for Prospectus — 
A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 





TYPES OF TRAINING 


Are you sufficiently acquainted with schools that you can select for 
your child the school which will afford him or her the broad type of 


training so vital today? 


If not, perhaps our Educational Director — whose services are offered 
to our readers — may be of assistance to you. 


Write to: THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
CHATELAINE, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
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Summer Hot, Summer Not 


ND I am in the 

latter class — 
no matter what the 
thermometer says. 
Of course I feel the 
heat but do not 
wilt or become 
“all-in” as most 
people do. I am 
always up and com- 
ing—‘on my toes” 
mentally and phy- 
sically, regardless 
of the heat. It’s not 
that I am_ cold 
blooded, it is be- 
cause I am right 
blooded. My blood 
is not sluggish and 
viscid or ropy with 
toxins and residues 
from wrong foods 
and feeding habits. 
My blood is no 
cooler than _ the 
blood of those who stew and fret men- 
tally because they stew physically. The 
difference is that my blood is more fluid 
and more vital. It flows freely from the 
hot interior into the blood vessels of the 
skin, dilates them and opens and relaxes 
the glands and the skin structure and 
dissipates the heat into the environment. 
Blood built out of mineral-deficient, de- 
vitalized starches and flesh foods cannot 
attain this fluidity, and not only is more 
heat generated but it is retained and 
causes the “all-in” condition which af- 
flicts so many. 
My blood is built out of one-third Roman 
Meal, Bekus Puddy or Lishus, one-third 
salad vegetables, one-third fruits and 
nuts in place of meat. The year round I 
drink only richly mineralized, richly 
ironized Kofy-Sub. Try this plan for 
summer anyway and you will note how 
much better you stand the heat. You 
will then know I speak the truth. 
If you do not like Roman Meal porridge 
hot, cook it the night before for about 2 
minutes. Let cool and place in refriger- 
ator over night. Serve in morning with 
fruit jelly, sliced peaches, pears, ripe 
bananas, berries and cream or honey and 
milk or cream, all very delightful; or eat 
uncooked as per recipe on back of 
package. 
Booklet “How to Keep Well” sent free 
for the asking. Address Robt. G. Jackson, 
M.D., 516 Vine Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 


en 


NLY worthy products and 

services are accepted for 
introduction to Chatelaine 
homes through the advertising 
pages of Chatelaine. Readers, 
therefore, can buy the lines 
advertised in Chatelaine with 
confidence of satisfactory ser- 
vice. By insisting on trade- 
marked lines of known quality 
and value, Chatelaine readers 
avoid costly mistakes when 
buying for their homes. 





The above is from a 
photograph of Robt.G. 
Jackson, M.D., taken 
in his 77th year. 


Daticious and nourishing on 
toast, bread or as a complete 
sandwich filling. Just what you 
want for luncheons or picnics. 


PARIS-PATE 


PARIS 


GET IT AT YOUR GROCERS 
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They're Hasy to Make 


—And Very Lovely 





3439—Rose trellis towels, with ready- 
hemstitched hems are charming. Stamped 
on our new hemstitched white linen hucka- 
back towels, size, 18 x 30 inches. The trellis 
is in green chain stitch and the smail roses 
in rambler rose stitch in either shaded rose 
or shaded yellow. Price per pair, $1.25, 
and cottons for working come to 10 cents. 


C440—Flower picture in felt appliqué. 
We have had so many requests for a 
companion picture to ‘“Marigolds,”” shown 
in the March issue, that we have designed 
this bowl of mauve and purple pansies, 
yellow jonquils and tiny blue forget-me- 
nots, with the same pastel green back- 
ground. Green art felt, size, 12 x 15 
inches, with appliqué and cottons for 
working, price 75 cents. The marigold 
picture can still be supplied—price, 75 
cents. 








CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


All one price - 15 cents 


No. 916. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 334 yards of 39-inch mater- 
ial and %4 yard of 39-inch contrasting for 
scarf, belt and upper pockets. 

No. 800. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 334 yards of 39-inch 
material and34 yard of 35-inch contrasting 
for collar. 

No. 843. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 334 yards of 39-inch 
material and 54 yards of binding for long- 
sleeved dress. 

No. 904. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 34% yards of 39-inch 
material. 

No. 906. Sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Size 34 requires 334 yards of 39-inch 
material for long-sleeved dress and 4 yard 
of 35-inch contrasting for bows. 

No. 905. Sizes, 29, 31, 33 and 35. Size 
35 requires 414 yards of 39-inch material 
for jacket and skirt and 134 yards of 35 or 


Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto, enclosing money 
order. If sending cheque, kindly add fifteen 
cents for bank exchange. Articles from pre 
vious issues can always be supplied. 


C392-—-A really gorgeous cosy and _alto- 
gether serviceable, in an artistic shade of 
green art felt. Marigolds in natural colors, 
beautifully arranged in a shallow yellow 
bowl, are appliquéd in a new and more 
natural manner—all in fine art felt. A 
one-inch strip of orange felt is inserted 
between front and back and cut to form a 
colorful fringe around outside edge. 
Complete materials are priced at $1.25, 
and a form can be supplied at 45 cents. 








C441 — Apple blossom luncheon set. These 
dainty blossoms worked in shaded pink and 
white cotton on fine Chinese linen in palest 
bisque shade, make a very lovely and 
“summery ’’littleset ; the hems to be finished 
ina very simple but most effective rope 
stitch, in two colors. The 36-inch cloth and 
four serviettes are priced at $1.45, and 
cottons for working come to 20 cents. 





916 


39-inch material for separate short-sleeved 
blouse. 

No. 917. Sizes 29, 31, 33 and 35. Size 
35 requires 434 yards of 39-inch material 
for dress and jacket, and 244 yards of 
39-inch contrasting for bow, jacket lining 
and belt. 

No. 807. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 34% yards of 39-inch 
material for long-sleeved dress and 11% 
yards of 39-inch contrasting for collar, 
jabot, tie and cuffs. 

No. 651. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38. 
Size 34 requires 35, yards of 39-inch 
material without nap for long-sleeved dress 
and %% yard of 39-inch contrasting for belt. 

No. 207. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 374 yards of 39-inch 
material. 
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Ontario Ladies’ College 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 


A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100 acres of grounds. Com- 
plete Modern Education in attractive cultured 
environment, Public School to Honour Matricu- 
lation. Music, Art, Househo'd Science, Secretaric! 
Courses and Dramatics. Swimming Pool ard 
Gymnasium. Resident Mistress of Physical 
Education—supervised Winter and Summer Sports. 
Riding on quiet country roads—Reopens Sept. 10th. 


For Calendar apply to Principal. 
REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D. 


College Heights, Toronto 
Established over 65 Years 
A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 
Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation — Household Science, Art, 
Music, Physical Education with indoor 


and outdoor sports. 
Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 
For Calendar apply to Bursar. 


Ladies ita 


OULD 
Funds? 


greater charity work, but find your 


extra 
Are you anxious to do 


your church use 


work handicapped through lack of 
funds? 


Whatever the effort you have in 
mind, the money would undoubtedly 
be welcome. We have a plan which 
will help you raise the necessary 
funds. Write 
THE TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 

Association Division 


210 Dunpas Str. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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ICE CREAM 
a 


«in electric 
refrigerator or 
hand freezer. 
No trouble. 
Delicious and 
smooth. Ask 


Lo eee! 
EASY. 


AN TTaaa 









ICE CREAM MIX 
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OH, | KNOW ALL ABOUT RINSO! BETTY'S MOTHER 

USES IT. BETTY SAYS IT MAKES ALL HER 
ifm, COTTON AND LINEN DRESSES 
LOOK AS BRIGHT AS NEW 


YY | 
jy less 


44) 









| HAVE A BIG WASH TO DO TOMORROW. 
HEAVEN KNOWS HOW I'LL GET THROUGH 
THE DAY—SCRUBBING AND BOILING CLOTHES 















THE PAPERS SAY THERE 
WON'T BE ANY LET-UP 
IN THE HEAT 







YOU OUGHT TO TRY IT, MOTHER. Safe | 


IT MUST BE WONDERFUL BECAUSE 
N( | READ THAT IT'S AMERICA'S BIGGEST- 23 
SELLING PACKAGE SOAP 


GEE, MOM—LOOK AT THIS! IT SAYS 

RINSO'S RICHER SUDS SOAK CLOTHES 
4 OR 5 SHADES WHITER WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING OR BOILING 
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These richer, livelier suds 
make all cleaning much ea 


HERE , "aC : 
ee . was a work-saving soap like Rj 
-r, longer-lastin i 
Clothes come 4 or S chuea er ee 











NEXT WASHDAY 


IT'S LUCKY FOR ME YOU SAW THAT ADVER- 
TISEMENT, BILLY. MY CLOTHES ARE MUCH 
WHITER AND BRIGHTER THAN EVER— 


IT'S TESTED AND 
APPROVED BY GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 

INSTITUTE, TOO. 





IT SAYS RINSO SOAKS CLOTHES 
SNOWY AND MAKES THEM 
LAST 20R3 TIMES LONGER 


a 
sler 
nso! In tub or washer, 
quickly and Safely, 


























IT GIVES RICH, SAFE, "LL TRY IT YET | DIDN'T SCRUB look. Rinso j whiter—colours k ir bri 

. - Kinso is recomm cep their bright, fres 
LONG-LASTING SUDS ) \ TOMORROW OR BOIL A THING THAT'S SWELL! of 24 washing machines, Iris shes oe 
: > soap 





NOW THE KITCHEN you need for lots of lasting 


















é 3 suds — : 
hardest water. Rinsois mar mea 

















WON'T GET SO vell . 
HOT—AND YOU a too. Gets rid of all anaes ant ME FOR 
CAN TAKE eaves no greasy film on dishes, L, ‘NO-ScRUB” 


WASHDAYS 


Lop 


; woslieg and dishpan 


LY HERSELF TO BLAME: 


LAST SUMMER JEAN WENT TO VISIT MARY| | TWO DAYS LATER 


1 THINK | KNOW WHY MARYS 


De iT EASY Get Rinso now, It’s economical, But 
€ sure you get nothing but Rinso— the 


SOz ’ 
oap that’s endorsed by the homemaking 





















WHAT A PRETTY | WOULD, JEAN, IF 


























LITTLE TOWN THIS PEOPLE ONLY WERE MORE SNUBBED. IN THIS HOT WEATHER 
IS, MARY ! DONT YOu FRIENDLY. BUT THEY‘RE SHE ISN'T CAREFUL ENOUGH ABOUT 
LOVE IT HERE ? SO HARD TO GET “B.0” | WISH SHE'D USE LIFEBUOY..., 
ACQUAINTED WITH ! SUPPOSE | LEAVE MY CAKE IN 
| THE BATHROOM..... 


all 


AND NOW. 
Look what Mary writes me! 


"| SURELY MISJUDGED THE PEOPLE 
HERE. THEY'RE LOVELY TO ME NOW. 


IS BETTER, TOO 
ANG) 
YOUR VISIT MUST HAVE BROKEN . 


THE ICE “ 
ONDERFUL” is the right word for it! 

YES, MY VISIT= AND LIFEBUOY ! Lifebuoy cleanses deeply to rid pores of 
clogged impurities, cleanses with amazing 
gentleness. “Patch” tests on the skins of hun- 
dreds of women show it is more than 20% 
milder than many so-called “beauty soaps.” 

Don’t risk ““B.O.”’ (40dy odour)—especially in 
this warm weather! ‘ 
Bathe regularly with 
Lifebuoy. Its penetrat- 
ing lather deodorizes 
—really refreshes you, 

Approved by 

Good Housekeeping Bureau, 


AA 5; 






*Mary is a real person. So is Jean who wrote us this 
letter—one of thousands we have received telling true 
“B.O.” experiences. We have changed their names. But ~ ¥=x 
we haven't changed the story in any important particular. — 


NEXT DAY TWO DAYS LATER 


NO, HONEY, YOU MUSTN'T HURRAH, MARYS GOING IN FOR 
USE THAT SOAP, IT'S LIFEBUOY IN A BIG WAY! A 

AUNTIE JEAN’S BUT, MUMMY, ! CAKE IN EACH SOAP-DISH AND 

LIKE IT. IT SMELLS SO FIVE ON THE SHELF. “B.0% —= 

NICE AND CLEAN. AND HERE'S WHERE YOU VANISH! 

$ ASKED AUNTIE JEAN 

AND SHE SAID | COULD 

USE IT... AND YOU 

COULD USE IT 





EVEN THOUGH SHE DIDN'T SAY 
SO IN HER LETTER ILL BET 
MARY’S COMPLEXION 
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by Lotta | Jem psey 





YOUNG GO-GETTER 
Edra Sanders 


is one of those 
dynamic _indi- 
viduals who 
comes to mind 
the minute 
there's men- 
tion of young 
up - and - com- 
ing Cana- 
dians. She's so 
energetic it's just possible the St. 
Thomas townfolk elected her first 
woman alderman at the head of the 
polls because they didn't know quite 
what might happen if she went on 
smashing records of one kind and 
another; particularly as the first prac- 
tising woman lawyer of her town. She 
promptly set about poking at the 
city's financial problems with such 
gusto that she budgeted herself into 
chairmanship of the finance commit- 
tee of the council and proceeded to 
lower the tax rate by a mill. Which 
is something, these days. 

Although she turned down a Con- 
servative nomination for the Domin- 
ion house last year, at 29 she's young- 
est dexorssitent ever elected by the 
Ontario Liberal-Conservative Associ- 
ation, and has a not uninterested eye 
to the wider field of politics. Her 
election campaign was pretty unique 
and may set a precedent in the field. 
She just decided to run a week before 
election day; planned her campaign 
systematically but without expendi- 
ture; talked to everyone in town and 
all the clubs and industries she could 
find. She ate lunches out of railway 
employees’ pails in the yards, and 
busied herself around the fnctios at 
noon and closing time. She didn't 
promise anybody anything except to 
do the best she could. She likes bad- 
minton, golf, writing, dramatics and 
dancing, but believes everybody 
should contribute something to the 
community, and this is her tithe. 
Thinks career women can marry suc- 
cessfully, provided the husband is 
soadroded and the wife versatile. 


TEACHER KNOWS BEST 


"Bobby won't eat his porridge. His 
father can't do nothing with him. | 
can't do nothing with him. Now, 
teacher, it's up to you." The Toronto 





woman who sent her son to school 
with that note was one among thous- 
ands of parents who are trying to 
shift their responsibilities to the 
teacher, according to Dr. George W. 
Kerby, president of the National 
Federation of Home and School 
Clubs, which met in Toronto in July. 
The veteran educationalist, whose 
Mount Royal College in Calgary just 
marked its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
has been organizing the federation in 
Nova Scotia. It's fifty thousand 
strong in membership now. It brings 
parents and teachers together; makes 
for better understanding and happier 
conditions for the child; teaches men 
end women how to handle their off- 
spring, too, through latest methods 
of child psychology. 

Dr. Kerby pioneered in organizing the 
Canadian Federation, and helped to 
form the international one, now em- 
bracing thirty-three nations. He went 
to Calgary as a young minister and 
built a church so that it would fit over 
a special gymnasium for young men. 
"Bringing the devil into the house of 
worship,'’ said the shocked old ladies. 
But his church was crowded with 
young people as long as he preached 
in it. Once he went down the aisle 
after service to greet a young foreign 
woman, a stranger. He asked her 
name and address and said he'd call 
on her. "I've got one fella, thank 
you,'’ she replied. 

* 


CHILDREN SEE THINGS 


"There isn't a 
person in the 
whole house. 
Yet when | 
ask children 
what they like 
best, they 
often say, ‘the 
little princess 
asleep in the 
golden bed,’ 
or ‘the baby in the tree-top cradle.’ 
Sometimes,’ says Colleen Moore, 
standing guard over her miraculous 
doll's house,’ | wonder if they really 
do see them.” 

Remember her as the idol of all flap- 
pers in “Flaming Youth" and a 
dozen other pictures? When she came 
to Canada recently with her miracu- 
lous miniature fairy castle to help the 





Study by Violet Keene 


cause of crippled children, you knew 
the movie star had built it because 
she's pretty close to believing in the 
little people herself. Perhaps that's 
why Adele Rogers St. John says she's 
one of the enchanted women who 
have an undying charm and appeal. 
e 
SMART TO BE MODEST 


It may not 
catch up with 
you this sea- 
son, but 
there's a 
move for 
modesty 
afoot that 
will change 
the water- 
front amaz- 
ingly next 
summer. 
Already one 
famous de- 
signer has 
launched a 
Bathing suit by Jaeger “modest 
beach" col- 
lection in London. Says that women 
have discarded so much they cant 
attract attention any more with a 
display of themselves; so he's design- 
ing quaint and unusual bathing suits 
like this, and beach toggery that is 
well up to the 1905 coverage. At 
first sight it simply looked old-fash- 
ioned. On second thought it has 
charm. On third consideration you'll 
find yourself wondering how you'd 
look in it! "It's just as chic to be 
covered," is one of the slogans that 
stylists have already commenced to 
use. Perhaps in response to a revolt 
on the part of larger women who 
simply couldn't keep up to, or into, 
diminishing beach modes. Don't say 
we didn't prepare you. 
e 
THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 


Ever follow a cracking good house- 
keeper around on marketing day? 
If you are one, the pride and 
joy of the family, you could do 
a real service by taking along 
one or two youthful would-be 
domestics when you go. If you're not, 
tag along sometime. The clerks all 
know the shopping expert. Fabric 
salesmen say she not only fingers the 
material she's looking at, and views 
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it in the sun as well as artificial light, 
but that she finishes by taking a good 
whiff of it as well! Watch her pick 
out her vegetables, testing the weight 
of the grapefruit in her hand, looking 
for the darkness of skin that marks 
its maturity; smelling the different 
brands of apples, examining the big 
oranges for overthickness of skin, 
pulling a "quill" of the pineapple to 
see that it is ripe, gently pressing the 
head lettuce for firmness, looking into 
the celery heart carefully, touching 
tomatoes without squeezing and spoil- 
ing them for future buyers. 
% 


CANADIANS NEED WIVES 
Nearly 200,000 Canadian farmers 


haven't any wives. Girls in search of 
husbands, please note. The bigger 
the city, the larger the proportion of 
females. Ottawa, by the way, holds 
the record for manlessness. Highost 
percentage of females in Canada. 
Easterners jokingly say an eligible 
male's reception to Toronto is "Who 
is he?" To Montreal, "What is he?’’ 
and to Ottawa, ‘Where is he?” 

Go rural, young woman, if you want 
a mate. That should do more to keep 
girls on the farm than any other kind 
of persuasion. Perhaps the unmarried 
sons of toil are elusive. Spinsters 
might set upon the Honorable the 
Prime Minister, the Honorable the 
Leader of the Opposition and the 
Minister of National Defence for their 
bad examples in bachelordom. Not 
to mention the latest bidder for 
political leadership — Errick Willis, 
now seeking the Conservative 
premiership of Manitoba. He’s listed 
as single, too. 


FICTION 


Candles Without Cake (short 

story). .Margaret Lee Runbeck 3 
Night Call (short story) 

Ra a a sy hoes Shirley Seifert 6 
The Better Man (short story) 

MN tiiac'cies anes) Prone punce .% 
Shadowed Wedding (serial) 

Mien si 0 Margaret E. Sangster 10 
Love Doesn't Last (short story) 
Nelia Gardner White 14 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


45 And Glad of It 
ec ive pala e's Sarah Addington 16 
1 Nursed the Quintuplets (part 
*- two) Madame Louise de 
NR iran VxGvG Ache 9 6 bee 22 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


Look Your Best.....Annabe! Lee 12 
Fair and Cooler.Carolyn Damon 27 


Fashion Shorts...... Kay Murphy 28 
Starring This Season (Patterns) 31 
Distinctive Favorites (Patterns). 33 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Pies, Open-Faced 

Satie « & By Helen G. Campbell 47 
The Week-End Guest 

....-.-By Helen G. Campbell 48 
Kitchen Idea Contest ......... 49 
Meals of the Month 
M. Frances Hucks 50 


a 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Decoration (full page painting) 
coh eek ei9 2 Archibald Barnes 18 
The Movie-Go-Round 


Sp  N Roly Young 40 
The Baby Clinic. .Dr. McCullough 42 
Handicrafts......Marie Le Cerf 56 
1's. Paws. ss. Lotta Dempsey 58 
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